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Springtime is Craftime 


Children have Creative Hands 
Are you guiding these hands? 


We have craft supplies for every need. 


Basketry Making Aluminum Trays 
Leatherwork Copper Trays or Bowls 
Glass Etching Coping Saw Carpentry 
Cork Work Wood Burning 

Clay Modeling Textile Painting 
Strawtex Braid Shell Work 


— Plastic Lacing —— 


Request Special Craft Catalogue. 
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n the Railroads— 


America Counts © 





Since 1827, when the nation’s first railroad began to haul coal 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, coal and the railroads have been 
mutually dependent. Last year the railroads used over 60 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—making them coal's third largest 
customer. And the railroad’s best customer is coal. 70% of all 
coal moves by rail from mine to market—earning for the railroads 
more than a billion dollars annually in coal freight revenue. 

Dependable transportation is vital to the coal industry. Each 
day tremendous amounts of coal are mined and must be moved 
at once or production would be choked. The railroads, in doing 
This high-capacity coal pump is the heart of the loco- this job, help make coal dependable in supply, abundant and 
motive of the future shown below. It feeds powder- economical—help make coal America’s number-one fuel for 
fine bituminous coal into the combustion chamber. heat, light, and power, now and for the future! 
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Jet plane of the rails—powered by coal! Here’s an artist’s 














sketch of a gas turbine locomotive fueled by coal. The “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 1 

driving force comes from air, super-heated by the combus- classroom use, showing in a sequence of | 
: ‘ : : color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 

tion of powdered coal. A locomotive pens unit has schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. - 
already been tested. When put into operation, experts esti- \ For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 

mate savings will range from $12 to $15 an hour compared this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, i 

with the fuel costs of oil-fueled Diesels. I Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- I 

i ington 5, D.C. : 

f PLEASE PRINT) i 

BITUMINOUS COAL | : 

Street 1 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | City Sene.State 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION oe i 
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HANOIPAINT 


PAT. PENDING 


A Hand-Applied 
Powder that 
Mixes on 
Wet 
Paper 

















You simply sprinkle a little Handi- 
paint all over a wet paper. Rub and 
mix colors with a wet hand. 

There is no surplus, no waste. 
Cardboard canister with open-and- 
shut metal shaker top comes in 2 
sizes, 6 colors. Send for descriptive 
folder to Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
" Lewis R. Burruss 


TEACHERS 


BORROW MAIL 


naa $5Q 0S susT -_ 
SIGNATURE 
Borrow the fast, fidential, and i way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this 
| loan plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
ww not d. No ig necessary. Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
v . quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 

below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, lowa 


Name 























Address. 
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We learned some new words re- 
cently. One of them was “visioneer- 
ing.” That’s right. It means just what 
you think it does. But please don’t ask 
us to explain the science of how we see 
a printed page. All we know is that we 
haven't been very smart in making up 
the magazine if our aim is to attract 
your attention, sight-wise. 


We heard about visioneering in St. 
Louis at the regional convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. You would have been right 
proud of Tennessee, had you been there. 
Our School Board President F. H. Trotter 
spoke at a general session after he wound 
up the meeting of the National School 
Boards Association. Incidentally, he was 
re-elected to the national presidency. 
Then we had the satisfaction of hearing 
from all sides favorable comments about 
Lawrence Derthick, president-elect of 
AASA. We think, seriously, that all 
Tennessee school administrators should 
plan to go to Atlantic City in February, 
1954, when Mr. Derthick will be the 
presiding officer. 


We spent a good deal of time in 
the exhibits in St. Louis. Only at 


AASA conventions do you find literally 
hundreds of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of school products displaying 
their wares. We took one turn around 
the hall and found ourselves wishing for 
a little red wagon to carry all the iontes 
and pamphlets we collected on instruc- 
tional materials, building materials, heat- 
ing systems, floor polishers, thermostats, 
playground equipment, and school buses. 


A fascinating exhibit was housed sep- 
arately from the general hall. Way up- 
stairs, tucked around behind two pillars, 
was a large room filled with entries in the 
architectural exhibits. The walls were 
covered with blueprints and drawings, and 
now and then, there was a scale model of 
a building, complete to the tulips bloom- 
ing under the principal’s window. One we 
saw was particularly interesting. It looked 
like a huge worm crawling up the side of 
a hill. Actually, it was a school in Cali- 
fornia which had been built to conform 
to the topography (see? If you ex- 
amined exhibits carefully, you could use 
words like that, too.) of a hillside near 
the ocean. Pictures taken from the top 
of the hill showed only the first wing’s 
roof. From the side, you saw the whole 
magnificent building rambling up the hill. 
It was unusual and beautiful. And it 
won a prize in THe Scuoot ExEcurTive’s 
competition. 


UT we're home again now—and such 
B a relief. Someone ought to tell the 
mayor of St. Louis about traffic lights! 
The first time you dash across a street 
between a bus and three taxicabs it is a 
little amusing. The second time it is an 
adventure. But after that, you really feel 
like staying on the same block. One 
feels just a little undignified picking up 
one’s coattails and dashing madly across 
a street while seasoned natives look on 
smilingly. The natives just walk right 
out and dare the motorists to hit them. 
We didn’t investigate the police records, 
but we don’t see how the city can avoid 
a terrific toll of pedesterian deaths every 
year. And some Yankee had the colossal 
nerve to say, “Why, St. Louis is just a 
Southern city!” We argued that point. 
But we won't argue that spring is on 
its way finally, thank goodness! We are 
weary with winter. Our shoulders ache 
from huddling against the wind. And 
we know how you must feel after taking 
off, putting on, taking off and putting on 
again thirty-odd pairs of mittens, ear- 
muffs, and overshoes, every day all winter. 
But once again the violets are out, the 
daffodils are yellow, the lilac is showing 
buds, and the voice of the turtle is heard. 
When all those things happen, it means 
only one thing. If spring comes, can 
the day school is out be far behind? 
We hope you are thinking already of 
what you will do this summer. We would 
remind you once more of the trip to De- 
troit to the convention of the National 
Education Association. All this winter we 
have been reminded of the trip last sum- 
mer to San Francisco. Seems that every- 
body who came in the office went or had 
a friend who did. Don’t miss this sum- 
mer's trip—for less than $180 you get a 
grand tour of the East and part of 
Canada, and a_ personally conducted 
visit to NEA headquarters in Washington. 
But if you can’t go, and if summer 
school is on your list for summer, then 
watch for the May issue of THe TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. We are planning a sum- 
mary of summer school plans then, and 
you may find just what you want—or 
just what you have to have! 
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TEACHERS! | 


Your background specially 
qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


this summer! 


In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in 
their home areas they could earn substantial 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
before! 


it’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many 
teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this 
stimulating summer assignment has proved so 


Read what these teachers say about their 
success with this stimulating project! 





. 

| was fired! After eleven years in one community 
as a superintendent of schools the people decided 
that a change would be good for them. It certainly 
proved good for me. | now pay almost as much in- 
come tax as that community paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may determine this for himself 

by working with you during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Placing a set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 

opens up unlimited advantages for the children 

and the parents in that home. This experience was 

so satisfactory that | have since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a full-time basis. 

Katherine Jennings 

St. Louis, Mo. 








My sclaried school job couldn't begin to equal my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school salary. It was well worth the comparatively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it became the turning point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

P. , Michigan 
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satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
throughout the year on a part-time basis. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
free training and help you in every way possible. 
Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
income! Mail the coupon below now! 


Fretp EnTerpRIsES, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


To make every week of the summer 


SEND count—for you and for us—we are 
planning this summer’s training 
COUPON classes now. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order received, till our 

TODAY! teacher quota is filled. 





Mr. George M. Hayes 

World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 

Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, showing 
how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 
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Address. 
City. Zone. State. 
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You'll find our 
experience helpful, 
our service convenient 


Our service is prompt, friendly, 
by a well-informed staff with a 
wealth of experience that can 
help solve your problems in 
the quickest, most satisfactory 
way. Large warehouse stocks 
insure shipment without delay. 
Make us your convenient head- 
quarters for a// school needs. 
Your free copy of our complete 
catalog is ready. Send for it 
today. 


Use our Catalog as a 
time-saving guide 
to the best 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 


Flags 





Advanced use-features 
win teachers’ approval 


Teachers find this an ideal, economical combination for positioning pupils in 
ways that help make teaching easier, and aid toward better classroom achieve- 
ment. The famous ‘“Ten-Twenty’’ desk-top is the only one that adjusts, easily 
and quickly, to the three positions (20°, 10°, and level) needed to accommodate 
all types of school work. It also opens wide for convenient access to a roomy, 
sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. The accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair is 
outstanding for functional beauty, posture, comfort, lightness, durability. 


American Progressive Table No. 328 


ION MOLDS 


with “Ten-Twenty” Book Box, Envoy Chair ay 





SETTER SCHOOLS BURD 
‘A STRONGER Amamice 

















FREE BOOKLETS 
“Education Grows” 
and" 
Co-ordinated 
Classroom’’ —two 


informative works 
on recent 
educational 
developments. 








American Envoy Desk No. 362 


Strongest, most convenient desk 
of its type. Desk-top adjusts easily 
for height, has a 10° slope for com- 
fortable reading and writing. 
Roomy, sanitary book cabinet. 


Available seat heights: 13”, 15",17”. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmevican Seating Company 
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Joun L. Meapows_ Cookeville 
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Howarp McCork.e 

Johnson City 
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BLUE BIRD'S STRENGTH 


is your most valuable asset... 


in school transportation! 





2 strong arms of steel* 



















reach the entire length of every Blue Bird body 
) giving it unprecedented strength, making it possible for both 
its body and chassis weight to be lifted and held in suspension only 
by its skirt and gusset. 
This amazing demonstration of ruggedness at the most 
vulnerable point of collision or accident puts the spotlight on 
the feature which has minimized the seriousness of many an 





accident, according to case histories. 
Such strength . . . such protection is your most valuable asset 
in school transportation. Blue Birds are tested to give you the best. 


Tennessee Equipment 
and Supply Company 


116-118 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Telephone — 6-1464 


Exclusive Distributors 






* The bus in this ad is a standard Blue Bird shown 
on a hydraulic lift in the engineering department 
of Blue Bird. Suspended in mid air by the gusset 
and skirt, no flexing or distortions were evidenced 
ot any time during the test. \ 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY ~S 
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YOU AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


The four-point legislative program adopted by the 
Representative Assembly on January 12, if it is adopted 
by the Legislature, will cost a lot of money. But educa- 
tion is a big business. You cannot operate a school 
program for over six hundred thousand children, em- 
ploying twenty-three thousand teachers, operating 3,000 
school buses, maintaining 4,300 buildings, and paying 
all other expenses, without a lot of money. 

The public will have to believe in this program if 
it is to be enacted into law. We cannot expect to get 
the increased funds necessary simply for the asking. 
The taxpayers must be shown why extra funds are neces- 
sary. Most of the people want their children cared for 
properly and will pay the bill, if they understand the 
need. 

The combined efforts of all friends of education will 
be required to explain the great growth of the school 
system, and the need for additional funds for teachers’ 
salaries, the Retirement System, and institutions of high- 
er learning. Local education associations, legislative and 
publicity committees of those associations, Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, superintendents, supervisors, school 
board members, teachers, all have a job to do. 

Perhaps the legislative committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all these groups, will take the initiative in 
making plans for the campaign. Careful plans must be 
made for securing personal endorsements of the program. 
Speakers must be provided to present the program to all 
organizations whose support we need. Securing endorse- 
ments of all candidates for the Legislature is most im- 
portant. Distribution of literature about the program 
is not easy. The efforts of all will be necessary, but no 
one is more important to the success of this legislative 
program than the teacher. 

A few teachers will serve on the legislative committee, 
the publicity committee, the research committee, or do 
other jobs. But this is the year when all teachers—every 
one of the 23,000—must take an active part in promoting 
the legislative program. The job cannot be done by a 
few. What can you as an individual teacher do? Here 
are a few suggestions: 

1. Know the facts about the four-point program. 
Have you heard about the club which wanted to en- 
dorse the legislative program two years ago and called 
upon a teacher who was a member of the club to 
explain it? The teacher could not even list the points 
in the program. You must not let this happen to you! 

2. Explain it and justify it before any and all groups 
or individuals. You will want to talk to your patrons 
about the program. You will want to explain the need 
for it to the clubs to which you belong, to your Sun- 
day School class, to your neighbor next door, to your 
friends at the corner store. 

3. Cooperate with the school officials and the offi- 
cials of your local education association. Every teach- 
er cannot be an officer every year, but every teacher 
can join hands with every other teacher and with the 
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officers and committee chairmen in an all out effort 

to do the best job of promoting we have ever done. 

4. Get personal endorsements of the parents of the 
children you teach. This is not easy, but it can be 
done. A great majority of parents will sign a petition 
asking that the program be approved by the Governor 
and the Legislature if it has been explained to them 
and they have been shown that their children will 
benefit from such legislation. Who can do this better 
than the teacher? Thousands of names on petitions 
in each county will assure the Legislators that they 
have the support of their people in their efforts to im- 
prove the school program. 

5. Do the best job of teaching you have ever done. 
Tennesseans are spending more money for education 
than ever before. They expect more for their money 
and they are getting it, but you must convince them 
of this fact. You can convince them by teaching their 
children better than you have ever done before. Par- 
ents judge the teachers of your county by what they 
think of you. In fact, they judge the teachers all over 
the state by what they think of you. A teaching 
profession that has the confidence of the people can 
expect support from the people. 

We have never faced a greater need for success in a 
legislative program than that which we now face. It 
is a must program. It is a must for the children of this 
state. It is a must for every teacher. It is a must for 
the future welfare of our state and nation. With twenty- 
three thousand teachers informed and willing to work, 
we will succeed in our efforts and the youth of this 
state will be forever grateful to those who gave them 
the opportunity for a better education. 


COMPOSITION OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


“Who comes to the Representative Assembly?” “Why 
do not more classroom teachers attend?” “The superin- 
tendents dominate the meeting.” “There should be more 
women among the delegates.” Statements and questions 
such as these have been heard for years. 

Who did attend the last Representative Assembly? 
An analysis of 781 delegates show that there were 452 
men and 329 women; 67 superintendents; 247 princi- 
pals; 384 teachers; 53 supervising teachers; six attendance 
teachers; nine office workers; and 15 others. 

The 67 superintendents number less than half the 
superintendents of the state. We have no information 
as to how much classroom teaching is done by the 247 
principals, but many of them ate .teaching principals. 

If the make-up of the last Representative Assembly 
was not what it should have been, if the group which 
attended it did not transact the business as it should 
have been transacted, then more care should be taken 
in selecting delegates. Every local education association 
selects its delegates on the basis of one delegate for each 
twenty-five members of the state association. If re- 
forms in the Representative Assembly are needed, the 
place to make them is in the selection of delegates by 
local associations. 


HOW TO AVOID THE HOT WAR 


‘Despite all current strains and anxieties, we are living in 


one of history’s most privileged periods. 


If we wage the 


peace and win it, we have the opportunity to convert this 
mid-point of the twentieth century into the great turning 
point of all time.”—From Peace Can Be Won, Paul G. 


Hoffman. 


N these days of tensions and 

crises, it sometimes seems that 
any thoughtful person might well 
conclude that the best we can hope 
for is a continuation for decades of 
a not-too-cold war between the 
Kremlin and the free world—or, at 
worst, a general hot, shooting war, 
the outcome of which might well 
set civilization back on its heels for 
a century. 

Let us admit that there is a rather 
appalling mass of evidence in sup- 
port of either of these viewpoints. 
And yet, for reasons I will give you, 
I do not believe that World War III 
is inevitable, nor do I believe that 
we are committed to an endless cold 
war which will last so long that we 
will exhaust and wreck ourselves in 
the process of winning it. 


Let’s Keep Our Heads Cool 


Let me deal first with the ques- 
tion of World War III. I am aware 
of all the dangers. I know that it is 
going to take very careful handling 
to prevent the Korean war from 
spreading into a general conflagra- 
tion. I know that Yugoslavia, Iran 
and Prussia are areas in which open 
conflict might break out at any time. 
But if we keep our heads cool, I 
think these situations can be kept 
under control. 

I am as confident as I am of any- 
thing that the Kremlin is afraid to 
start World War III at the present 
time. The Kremlin has no desire to 
subject itself to the terrible risks of 
a hot, shooting war. I have a num- 
ber of reasons for believing this. 

First, the gangsters in the Kremlin 
are well aware of the devastation 
that atomic warfare would bring to 
Russia. 

Second, they are aware of the 
dangers of revolt that they would 
face once they started their armies 
marching outside their own coun- 
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try. The vast unrest inside Russia 
today is attested to by the twelve to 
fifteen million men and women in 
slave labor camps and by the con- 
stant purges at home. There is even 
greater unrest in the satellite coun- 
tries where bloody purges go on 
from month to month almost as a 
matter of routine. 

The third reason is that they think 
they can win the cold war. They 
think that constant expanding pres- 
sure outward, supported by power- 
ful fifth columns in all the free 
nations, will cause the free world 
to crumble and come under their 
power without a widespread hot, 
shooting war. 

Now I want to tell you why I 
believe that if we act wisely, it will 
not be the Kremlin that wins the 
cold war, but rather the free world. 
Furthermore, I want to tell you how 
I believe the cold war can be won 
by us—not without heavy cost, but 
at a cost that is bearable—and how 
we can win it within this decade of 
the fifties. 

I want to assure you that I am 
not underestimating the difficulties 
that lie ahead. As administrator of 
the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, I had plenty of opportun- 
ity to find out how ruthlessly and 
relentlessly the Kremlin is carrying 
on this cold war. 

More recently I was in Berlin and 
saw an example of Kremlin strategy 
in action. I went to Berlin to take 
part in a academic celebration at 
the Free University of Berlin. The 
occasion was the formal acceptance 
of a grant made to the University 
by The Ford Foundation to enable 
it to establish itself as a center of 
academic freedom and democratic 
culture in Western Germany. 

Whenever I am in Berlin, I like 
to take the opportunity to look be- 
hind the Iron Curtain into East Ber- 


lin. On previous visits I had been 
struck with the great contrast in 
the two sections. In West Berlin 
there was an air of enthusiasm and 
buoyancy and hope, which was in 
sharp contrast to the drab condi- 
tions and dispirited people of East 
Berlin. 
Children on the Side of 
Tyrants 

But when I visited East Berlin 
this time, the city was crowded with 
young people who had been brought 
together from Eastern Europe for 
the Communist Youth Rally. The 
streets were decorated with stream- 
ers and banners which proclaimed 
Stalin as the prince of peace. There 
was nothing drab or dispirited about 
these young people. They were joy- 
ful and jubilant. They were march- 
ing and singing and their faces shone 
with the light of their convictions. 
They really believed that Stalin 
meant peace and that Communism 
was another word for the brother- 
hood of man. 

This is the third time in our life- 
time that the children of a nation 
have been enlisted on the side of 
tyrants. Mussolini put them in 
Black Shirts, Hitler put them in 
Brown Shirts, and now Stalin has put 
them in Blue Shirts—and set them 
to marching and singing. 

The minds of children behind the 
Iron Curtain are being stunted and 
dwarfed. The natural development 
of their minds is prevented. What 
is left of their minds is being stuffed 
with tripe and rot. It is a terrifying 
process. 

The tactics I am going to outline 
for you as a way to win the cold 
war with the Kremlin within this 
decade do not include fighting fire 
with fire. Quite the contrary, we 
must use methods appropriate to 
our ends, which are to help achieve 
peace with freedom and justice—and 
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People everywhere all over the globe yearn for peace. 


AND WIN THE COLD 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Director, The Ford Foundation 


to give the children of the world an 
opportunity to grow and develop as 
God intended. The means of the 
Kremlin are suitable only for their 
ends, the enslavement of men. Us- 
ing the right tactics, I have every 
confidence that we can lead the 
free nations to victory on every 
front. 

The first thing we have to do, in 
my opinion, is recognize that the 
Russians are deliberately and sys- 
tematically fighting this cold war 
on four fronts—the military front, the 
political front, the informational 
front, and the economic front. The 
men in the Kremlin believe they 
can defeat us in this cold war by 
attacking on those four fronts. I 
believe that we can prevent a hot, 
shooting war and win the cold war 
if we lead the other free nations in 
bold and imaginative counterattacks 
on those same four fronts. 


Counterattack on Four Fronts 
The most urgent of these fronts, 
of course, is the military front. That 
is because the men in the Kremlin 
respect only one thing—strength. 
Unless the free world builds up its 
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military strength—and builds it up 
quickly—we are inviting the Kremlin 
to start World War III. We are 
now spending at the rate of about 
$60,000,000,000 a year to arm our- 
selves and our friends, and I think it 
is the best investment in peace we 
can make. 


But while we are building our 
military strength, we must not forget 
that the Russians are busy on three 
other fronts—the political, informa- 
tional and economic. On the poli- 
tical front we must consciously sup- 
port and endeavor to give new vigor 
to the institutions which tend to 
unite the free world for its common 
defense. I refer particularly to the 
United Nations and the Atlantic 
Pact. As < leader among equals, 
we must use our influence to pro- 
mote political unity within the free 
nations and among them. Wherever 
there is a breach between the free 
nations, you will find the Russians 
wedging in to widen it. 


On the informational, or propa- 
ganda, front, the Russians are way 
ahead of us. They are telling their 
big lies with incredible energy and 
ingenuity on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and we have all too many 


reasons to believe that more and 
more desperate people are coming 
to believe them. We need to counter 
those big lies with big truths—and 
we have to tell the truth with the 
same energy and force the Russians 
use in telling their lies. 


We cannot delude ourselves, how- 
ever, that big truths will have last- 
ing effects in the minds of men un- 
less they are accompanied by big 
deeds. In my experience, the most 
effective propaganda is that in which 
the deed comes first, then the word. 
It is on the fourth front—the 
economic front—that we have an 
opportunity to achieve a great cold 
war victory, perhaps a decisive vic- 
tory, with our deeds. In a very real 
sense, today’s contest between free- 
dom and despotism is a contest 
between the American assembly line 
and the Communist party line. 


We are spending $60,000,000,000 
a year on our military program, and 
there is almost no American voice 
heard in protest. And yet there are 
many powerful voices raised against 
the comparatively small expendi- 
tures required to fight the Commun- 
ists on the economic front. It is 
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A Mother Meditates 


MRS. EVERETT B. ROBERTS 


President, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


UST as soon as I have finished 

baking these cookies I must go 
over and invite the Newcombs to go 
with John and me to the parent- 
teacher meeting tonight. The super- 
intendent, one of the board members 
and some other school officials are 
to be there to discuss school and. 
community problems with the par- 
ents and teachers. 

. . . I do hope John doesn't get 
started and monopolize the meeting 
like he did last month when they 
had a discussion on “The Kind of 
Teachers Parents Like.” Of course, 
everyone knows John—he has lived 
here all his life. Everyone knows 
he is a devoted father and a won- 
derful husband, teaches a class of 
boys at the church—just an all-round 
citizen, I'd say, but then I’m on 
John’s team! But I felt like going 
through the floor when he started 
telling about the teacher he had in 
the fourth grade. Her name was 
Perella Pickell. 

“Her name was a handicap to be- 
gin with,” John said. “She screamed 
at us, she hollered at us. I know 
we ran her nuts, but she drove us 
wild, too. I’m sure I deserved that 
lickin’ with a ruler applied to the 
sensitive part of my anatomy just 
about every day. The only reason 
I studied that year was to make cer- 
tain I passed—I sure didn’t want to 
stay in her room another year! 

“J don’t think she liked children 
very much. They got on her nerves, 
particularly boys. Sometimes in my 
quieter moments I would sit and 


CHALLENGE 


How shall we teach 

A child to reach 

Beyond himself and touch 

The stars, 

We who have stooped so much? 
How shall we tell 

A child to dwell 

With honor, live and die 

For truth, 

We who have lived a lie? 
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stare at the wart on her nose, and 
wonder what she would look like 
if the wart grew as big as her nose. 
She’d say, ‘Johnnie Nabors, get back 
to your books, what in the world 
are you looking at?’ I would look 
as innocent as an angel and say, 
‘Miss Pickell, there is a fly on your 
nose!’ 

“She was about the only sour note 
in my school career. I usually hit it 
off pretty well with my teachers. 
The next year I was as full of mis- 
chief as ever, but the teacher and I 
had an understanding. She could 
just give me a look with a twinkle 
in her eye and I would do anything 
for her. One day she called on my 
mother. I was scared stiff at first— 
wondered what I had done. I re- 
membered the only time Miss Pickell 
ever called on Mother was to tell her 
I wasn’t doing any good. But she 
had just come over to tell Mother 
that I was improving and that the 
kids on the playground liked for 
me to be the leader—made me feel 
pretty important.” 


ULL, after John finished remi- 

niscing, there wasn’t much 
time left, but one of the mothers 
who had recently moved to town 
said she hoped to avoid the un- 
pleasant relationship with the teach- 
er that she had experienced the 
year before. Her little girl, Sally, 
was starting her first year in school. 
Sally was an only child, timid and 
retiring. She was rather frail and 
her mother was over-anxious about 
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How shall we say 

To him, “The way 

Of life is through the gate 

Of love,” 

We who have learned to hate? 
How shall we dare 

To teach him prayer 

And turn him toward the way 

Of Faith, 

We who no longer pray? 


her—had daily conferences with the 
teacher—and eventually they began 
to resent each other. The teacher 
blamed the mother for her child’s in- 
security, and the mother felt that 
the teacher was immature, inexpe- 
rienced, and lacked the ability to 
deal with her child’s particular 
problem. The mother admitted 
that she was a “Teacher's Pest,” but 
she liked a teacher that she could 
talk to—and that she might not be 
doing as good a job of being a 
parent as the teacher thought she 
should, but she liked for her role 
as a parent to be respected. 


Another mother said her child 
was happy at school. She thought 
it was because the school room was 
just like a nice, friendly home. Her 
teacher made her feel good, just as 
good parents would. She came 
home every day telling about 
the pretty pictures on the wall, or 
the beautiful window garden. She 
liked the games they played, and 
the songs they sang together, and 
the story books they had to read. 
Sometimes, the teacher let them 
tell stories to each other. She 
thought her teacher was beautiful, 
and she said she hoped that when 
she grew up she could teach school 
and act just like her teacher did! 


One father with a son in high 
school said he liked teachers that 
were human, that could teach his 
son how to live, that developed 
such virtues as honesty, courage and 
courtesy by example. He said he 
knew his boy had an understanding 
teacher when the son said, “Dad, 
I want you to know my science 
teacher. He is a real fellow and 
hasn't forgotten how it feels to be 
seventeen.” 


S I remember what those par- 

ents said, it seems to me that 
we parents and teachers have many 
responsibilities in common, and that 
any child who comes from a home 
where love and encouragement pre- 
vail has a good foundation for a 
successful school life. We would 
have in every classroom a teacher 
who is devoted to teaching, who has 
a genuine love for children. We 
would have teachers who have the 
basic qualities displayed by good 
parents and good citizens every- 

[Continued on page 28] 
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OUR JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


From a speech delivered to the Shiloh Parent-Teacher Association by 


T IS fitting that we parents and 

teachers give unified thought to 
the task of enlightening young 
Americans and properly preparing 
them for their rightful, constructive 
places in society. 

The Parent-Teachers Association 
is an excellent organization to aid 
and support this vast undertaking. 
The principles underlying this or- 
ganization are fundamentally sound 
and, when the efforts of the mem- 
bership are directed toward a fuller 
understanding of the problems of 
the student, the PTA reaches its 
ultimate usefulness. It develops a 
power of immeasurable value, not 
only to the present generation in 
individual communities, but to the 
future welfare of a nation as a whole. 

The duties of citizenship are many 
and complex. We as citizens must 
provide governing bodies to make 
rules and regulations for the general 
welfare; we must maintain adequate 
safeguards for our property and our 
persons by providing fire and police 
protection. We must insist on the 
very best methods of caring for 
health and sanitation problems; we 
must build and maintain highways 
and streets, parks and playgrounds, 
libraries and museums. Yet no one 
of these functions of government is 
more important than providing a full 
and adequate education for the fu- 
ture citizens. 


More Than Three R’s 


How many times have you and I 
heard our parents and grandparents 
say, “When I was a youngster I 
walked ten miles to the little red 
schoolhouse up on the hill where 
all the grades met in one room. 
I learned how to read and write and 
cipher!” 

Perhaps he did. Perhaps he did 
learn to “read and write and cipher” 
~—and perhaps, by the standards of 
those days when the percentage of 
illiteracy was considerably higher 
than it is today, he was an educated 
man. 
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IRA B. LYKES 


Superintendent, Shiloh National Military Park 


But the days when one goes to 
school just to learn to “read and 
write and cipher” belong to another 
era. There is much more to educa- 
tion in this enlightened age. I can 
remember, when I was a youngster 
going to school, my dad telling me, 
“Son, every year you spend in school 
after the eighth grade will mean a 
thousand dollars a year more in your 
pay envelope.” If that were true 
then, and I feel reasonably sure that 
it was, it is particularly true today 
in view of the increased demand 
by science and industry for skilled 
technicians and administrators. 


Forward or Backward 


There is no such thing as stand- 
ing still in education—or, for that 
matter, in any phase of civilized 
living. Either we go forward or, in 
comparison with the rest of society, 
we go backward. In keeping pace 
with the increased standard of liv- 
ing, with the advance made in re- 
cent years by science and industry 
and art, it behooves us to provide the 
very best educators and the working 
tools and facilities of their profes- 
sion to insure that our children and 
their children will reap the benefit 
of the advances already made and 
will be properly prepared to carry 
our standard of living to even high- 
er planes. 

By this reasoning, then, we find 
that the little red schoolhouse has 
passed into the limbo of history, to 
take its rightful place alongside the 
hoopskirt and the horse and buggy. 
What was good enough for Dad is 
not good enough for Son—and cer- 
tainly is anything but adequate for 
Grandson. If we try to make it so, 
we will soon learn that we have 
been left far behind by the irresist- 
able advance of society. 

While inexcusable, this condition 
may not be too bad when confined 
to local communities or groups, for 
the standard of living would be 
lower only in that region. But when 


educational inertia sets in nation- 
wide, we stand in danger of being 
relegated, as a nation, to second or 
third rate power. We stand in 
danger of following down the road 
travelled by the Incas and the 
Mayas and the Phoenicians, who 
left a wealth of knowledge and art 
to the rest of the world but could 
not perpetuate themselves. 


Tools Are Necessary 


There are those among us who 
will say that the generation of the 
little red schoolhouse produced 
some great men. I agree. But all 
generations have produced some 
great people, not because of but in 
spite of the educational opportuni- 
ties provided at that time. Who can 
say to what heights such people 
would have gone had they been 
afforded greater educational advan- 
tagesP You may be sure that our 
generation and those that are to 
follow will continue to produce 
leaders in business and industry, 
the professions and science, art and 
literature, but their contributions 
will be heightened considerably by 
the additional educational advan- 
tages we of this generation are will- 
ing to provide. 

We are ail familiar with the stories 
and cartoons about the mechanic 
who goes out to do a job and does 
not take the right tools. I think we 
can draw a close comparison of such 
a situation with those school sys- 
tems which lack the resources— 
financial, material or personnel—to 
provide the necessary tools to do an 
adequate job of educating. But in 
this instance, it isn’t funny! In this 
instance we are tampering with the 
basic materials of human culture. 
We need to give greater thought 
to whether or not we have given our 
teachers the best tools available for 
the job, the best resource material 
in our school libraries, the best 
conditions under which they must 
work. 

[Continued on page 24] 
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BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Through Better Service from State Colleges 


PUBLIC relations program for 

a state supported college 
should include informing the public 
of the nature and kinds of services 
the college is prepared to render, 
making known to the public the 
financial needs of the college for sup- 
porting the program, and conducting 
a planned program of living and 
learning activities designed to meet 
the needs of the various individual 
students and the communities which 
they represent. Thus, the two essen- 
tial characteristics of a good public 
relations program are informing and 
serving the public. 

It is necessary for the public to 
be informed of the services that 
are available in a tax-supported in- 
stitution in order to benefit from 
these services; therefore, a planned 
program of public relations should 
be an integral part of every tax-sup- 
ported college. In fact, a public 
relations program should be de- 
veloped and maintained by every 
public school. 


It is Not Advertising 


The public relations program 
should not be thought of as a means 
of advertising or advancing the in- 
dividual interests of any given in- 
stitution, but it should be designed 
to meet public needs and be based 
upon a sound program of public 
service. The public should be in- 
formed of the services that are 
available in every public institution. 
If there is one human trait that we 
are proud to believe has been espe- 
cially developed in the American 
citizen, it is the desire to know, to 
participate in, to be a part of, to help 
to build, to belong. Woodrow 
Wilson’s expression “open agree- 
ments openly arrived at” has crystal- 
lized our deep-seated, nationally de- 
veloped feeling of wanting to be 
“in the know” on matters that deeply 
concern us. 

A state or tax-supported college 
should continuously survey and 
study the needs of the people it is 
to serve. Some of the services may 
extend beyond the confines of the 
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campus. For example, the faculty 
members should serve on state-wide 
and local committees to survey and 
study the needs of the people and 
of the communities and to seek 
methods of improving the standards 
of living. They should provide con- 
sultative services to group planning 
on the state, county or local level. 
Such consultative services might 
well include a study of the curricular 
offerings of the public schools, health 
services, pupil activities, guidance 
services, instructional program, plant 
needs, effectiveness of the admin- 
istration, and the evaluation of the 
total school program. 
High Schools and College 

The problem of integrating high 
school and college education is of 
vital concern to the best educational 
interests of American youth. The 
problem may be studied from four 
points of veiw: (1) improving re- 
lationships between high school and 
college personnel through mutual 
understanding; (2) establishing 
sound admission requirements; (3) 
articulating the high school and 
college curriculum; (4) correcting 
deficiencies in the preparation of 
college freshmen. The improvement 
of the public school system is im- 
portant, not only because it may 
prepare better many pupils for col- 
lege entrance, but because it may 
further develop and enrich the lives 
of the pupils and lead them into bet- 
ter and happier lives. 

Furthermore, the state college 
should assume some responsibility 
for cooperating with secondary and 
elementary schools in improving the 
guidance services for their pupils. 
Through this mutual and coopera- 
tive study the pupils may be further 
motivated and guided in choosing 
careers to make use of their best 
talents and in choosing careers that 
are within the limitations of the 
individual pupils. As our society be- 
comes more and more complex and 
greater educational training be- 
comes more essential to qualifying 
individuals to fill useful positions in 
their communities, the more desir- 
able it becomes for guidance to be 
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exercised in identifying pupils with 
various types and degrees of talents, 
in guiding them in the selection of 
careers, and in training and develop- 
ing these talents to meet the profes- 
sional and vocational needs of the 
state. 


A Unifying Agent 


After studying the needs, inter- 
ests and aptitudes of the students 
and after surveying the needs of the 
state or the portion of the state 
which it serves, the state college 
should provide adequate curricular 
offerings and other activities which 
provide learning experiences to meet 
the general educational needs of all 
the students and to meet the special 
needs of various groups or individu- 
als as they relate to professional or 
vocational objectives. The public 
college should be a great unifying 
agent in our democracy through its 
program of general education. It has 
the privilege and duty to pass on to 
the students our national heritage 
and the traditions of the American 
people from which unity comes. 
Concurrently, it has the opportunity 
and responsibility of developing in 
the students certain professional and 
vocational competencies according 
to the objectives of the students. 

The best assurance, however, of 
an adequate public relations pro- 
gram is the quality of the product 
which the institution channels into 
state and public life. The degree to 
which this product appreciates cul- 
tural, moral and social values; the 
degree to which he has achieved 
certain professional or vocational 
competencies; the degree to which 
he recognizes and assumes personal 
and social responsibilities is the real 
test. Therefore, the college com- 
munity should serve as a laboratory 
for living and learning in a demo- 
cratic society in order that each 
student may have an opportunity to 
learn to adjust himself to the de- 
mands made upon him and to learn 
to solve problems as they arise. 
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GRADUATE 


PROGRAMS 


in the State Colleges of Tennessee 


ROBERT C. ANDERSON 


Director, Memphis State College Graduate School 


HE Tennessee General Assem- 
bly of 1949 authorized the State 
Board of Education to establish 
programs of graduate instruction in 
the State Colleges. In August of 
that year, the Board approved grad- 
uate programs at East Tennessee 
State College and at Memphis State 
College leading toward the degree 
of Master of Arts with a major in 
education. These two institutions 
admitted their first graduate stud- 
ents in June, 1950. Later action by 
the Board authorized Middle Ten- 
nessee State College to offer a similar 
program, which began in June, 1951. 
The Board’s purposes in making 
graduate work possible at these 
three institutions are comparable 
with those upon which the three 
schools were founded, by action of 
the 1909 General Assembly. Orig- 
inally established as normal schools 
in an effort to improve public school 
instruction in the state, the three 
institutions became four-year col- 
leges in 1925, when many of the 
teachers of the state had completed 
two years of college work and were 
demanding upper division courses 
and bachelor’s degrees. Graduate 
programs were established at East 
Tennessee State, Memphis State, 
and Middle Tennessee State in 1950 
and 1951 because many of the state’s 
teachers, helding bachelor’s degrees, 
demanded better opportunities for 
a fifth year of work. 


More Teachers Study 


The schedules of Tennessee teach- 
ers are such that many of them can- 
not find time to travel the distances 
which would be required if they 
were to enroll for graduate work in 
other institutions. Consequently, in 
the past these teachers limited their 
periods of advanced study to sum- 
mer sessions, or chose to do no 
graduate work. Each of the State 
Colleges has made it possible for 
teachers in the three divisions of the 
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state to carry on a program of 
graduate study at a college within, 
at the very most, three hours’ drive 
from their homes. This proximity 
of teacher and graduate program has 
made possible immediate and con- 
tinuing application of the compe- 


_tencies gained through graduate 


study to the programs of the public 
schools in each divisior of the state. 
A recent report of the State De- 
partment of Education showed that 
only 1,654 of the state’s approxi- 
mately 20,000 white teachers had 
earned master’s degrees. In contrast, 
over thirteen hundred _ different 
teachers have enrolled for graduate 
work in the three State Colleges 
since June, 1950. Most of these have 
been Terinessee teachers who had 
done no graduate work prior to the 
time that these graduate programs 
were established. Many of them 
were teachers who had little oppor- 
tunity to participate in professional 
study on a college campus since re- 
ceiving their bachelor’s degrees. 


Accepted Standards Are Met 


In the State Board regulation es- 
tablishing the three graduate pro- 
grams the administrative units of the 
colleges were designated, in each 
case, as “The Graduate Divisions.” 
(However, in an administrative re- 
organization of Memphis State Col- 
lege in 1951, the Graduate Division 
there was redesignated as “The 
Graduate School.”) In each of the 
institutions certain faculty members 
with exceptional training and expe- 
rience comprise the Graduate Facul- 
ty, and all of the graduate courses of 
the three colleges are taught by 
these faculty members. Policy for 
the Graduate Divisions at East Ten- 
nessee State and Middle Tennessee 
State is made by a Graduate Council 
on each campus, but at Memphis 
State the Council has designated the 
Graduate Faculty as the policy- 
making body of the Graduate 
School. 


with Howarp Kirksey, MTSC, 
and R. H. Exiassen, ETSC 


The standards upon which the 
graduate programs at the three 
State Colleges are based were de- 
veloped by a Committee on Grad- 
uate Study, which had as its chair- 
man President Emeritus C. C. 
Sherrod, of East Tennessee State 
College. These standards are in full 
accord with the standards for grad- 
uate study of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and with the standards adopted 
in December, 1951, by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

One of the standards adopted by 
the three colleges for their graduate 
programs was that a minimum of 
seventy-five percent of the faculty 
members offering graduate courses 
would be persons holding earned 
doctoral degrees. The graduate 
faculties of the three State Colleges 
include graduates of such institu- 
tions, as the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Pittsburgh, Texas, Boston 
University, Columbia, Duke Univer- 
sity, Harvard, the Iowa State Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, New 
York University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Princeton, Stanford, Yale, 
and others, as well as the University 
of Tennessee, Vanderbilt, and 
George Peabody College in this 
state. 


Requirements for Work 


Degree requirements in each of 
the three graduate programs are 
similar. Prerequisites for entrance 
approximate Tennessee requirements 
for a teaching certificate: a mini- 
mum of twenty-seven undergraduate 
quarter hours in education and the 
bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited institution. In each program 
the student is required to complete 
a minimum of three quarters in 
residence, with residence defined as 
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graduate work done on the campus 
of the institution concerned. 

Memphis State and East Tennes- 
see State have established major pro- 
grams in education involving cer- 
tain required courses, depending 
upon the student's objective, and 
certain electives taken with the ad- 
vice of an advisory committee. At 
Middle Tennessee an orientation 
course and a problems course are 
required of all students, and other 
courses are elective. In each pro- 
gram a minor in one academic area 
is required. The degree candidate 
must complete a minimum of twen- 
ty-one quarter hours in education 
(twenty-four at Memphis State) at 
the graduate level, and a minimum 
of twelve quarter hours (fifteen at 
Middle Tennessee State) in a minor 
field. East Tennessee State’s pro- 
gram includes optional “split-minor” 
of nine hours in each of two areas 
and a fifteen hour minor in one field. 
Memphis State’s program includes 
broad field minors of fifteen hours 
and specialized minors of twelve 
hours. 

Each of the colleges has devel- 
oped graduate programs with majors 
in educational administration, super- 
vision, secondary education and 
elementary education. Minors are 
offered at Middle Tennessee State 
in the social studies, physical educa- 
tion, English, industrial arts, and 
science. Minors in the graduate pro- 
gram at East Tennessee State in- 
clude English, geography, sociology 
and history, chemistry, economics 
and sociology, geography and sociol- 
ogy, and history. Memphis State's 
Graduate School offers minors in 
the humanities, the social sciences, 
the sciences, American history, Euro- 
pean history, English, geography, 
biology, chemistry, physical educa- 
tion and business education. Both 
Middle Tennessee and East Ten- 
nessee are considering the addition 
of certain new minors. 


Emphasis on Research 


Each institution has established 
certain options with regard to re- 
search requirements for the degree. 
At East Tennessee and Middle Ten- 
nessee the candidate must present 
a thesis or research project report, 
as a part of his degree requirements. 
At Memphis State he may do the 
same or he may elect, with the 
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approval of his advisors, to com- 
plete an additional quarter's work in 
residence. 

In all three programs, the em- 
phasis in research activity is on 
functional and applied research. One 
of the stated purposes of the State 
Board of Education, in establishing 
the graduate programs, was the de- 
velopment of “competency in find- 
ing, interpreting, analyzing, and 
presenting data for instructional 
purposes.” 

To further these purposes the fa- 
cilities of each college have been 
expanded with the development of 
the graduate program. Special facili- 
ties for graduate students are to be 
included in library additions under 
construction. New classroom, labor- 
atory, and conference facilities are 
being provided on each campus. 
Library holdings have been in- 
creased considerably, in order that 
adequate reference facilities for the 
graduate program would be readily 
available. 

Each of the coileges will accept 
a maximum of nine quarter hours 
of graduate work in transfer from 
graduate schools in other accredited 
colleges and universities, but will 
not reduce the minimum three- 
quarter residence requirement in 
such cases. Graduate credit earned 


.in each of the three State Colleges 


has been accepted in transfer by a 
number of other institutions. 


Special Programs 


Each of the three institutions pro- 
vides evening and/or Saturday 
classes for teachers during the regu- 
lar school year. Each is conducting 
graduate extension courses, but in 
each case a student is limited to a 
maximum of six quarter hours taken 
off-campus toward degree require- 
ments, and extension courses are 
taught by regular members of the 
Graduate Faculty who teach the 
same courses on the campus. Each 
institution offers a full program of 
graduate study during the summer 
quarter. 

In West Tennessee, where many 
of the public schools open during 
mid-summer and recess for the cot- 
ton harvest, Memphis State’s Grad- 
uate School offered a six-week short 
session during the harvest recess last 
fall, in addition to two six-week 
summer terms. 





The three colleges registered a 
total of more than 600 graduate 
students in the summer quarter of 
1951. Memphis State and East Ten- 
nessee State each, in their second 
summer of graduate offerings, reg- 
istered over 250 graduate students. 
Over 100 graduate students regis- 
tered at Middle Tennessee State, in 
its first quarter of graduate work. 
East Tennessee State granted 21 
master’s degrees at the end of its 
first year of graduate work, and 
Memphis State awarded the degree 
to 19 candidates. 

Each college has attempted to 
make its summer program one of 
particular value to teachers. During 
the summer of 1951, Leadership 
Conferences offered in cooperation 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation formed the core of the grad- 
uate program on each campus. 
Recommendations coming from these 
and similar conferences at other 
state institutions formed the basis 
for the proposed public school cur- 
riculum to be submitted to the State 
Board next month. 

East Tennessee State’s 1951 sum- 
mer program featured a_ distin- 
guished visiting lecturer, Dr. An- 
drew Skinner, President of Dundee 
Training School, Dundee, Scotland. 
Plans for other_visiting lecturers are 
under consideration there. 

Memphis State’s summer program 
in 1951 included a workshop in read- 
ing and a two-day reading confer- 
ence. A similar workshop is planned 
for the summer of 1952. 





L. S. U. SCHEDULES 
MATHEMATICS MEET 


Louisiana State University will 
hold its third annual Mathematics 
Institute on June 15-21, 1952. Sched- 
uled for the meeting are a geometry 
laboratory and discussion groups in 
algebra, geometry, arithmetic, junior 
high school mathematics, and en- 
richment materials. Lectures will 
be given by outstanding people in 
mathematics and related fields. 

Rooms and meals will be provided 
on the campus at a reasonable rate. 
For further information write to Dr. 
Houston T. Karnes, Director, De- 
partment of Mathematics, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, 
Louisiana. 
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N December 26, two classroom 
teachers packed up their note- 
books and pencils, took a last bite 
of Christmas fruit cake, and climbed 
aboard the train that was to take 
them to Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
inia. There Annette Johnson (West 
End High School, Nashville) and 
Eleanor Robertson (East Tennessee 
State College Training School, John- 
son City) joined 150 other classroom 
teachers in the Southeastern Region- 
al Conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

Old Point Comfort, to judge from 
reports, is on the edge of nowhere. 
But the results of the conference 
were far from being as vague. Cited 
as highlights were addresses by 
Janie Alexander, national president 
of the Department; Sarah Caldwell, 
NEA vice-president and member of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion; and Corma Mowrey, immediate 
past president of NEA. 

Mrs. Alexander told the teachers 


that “A professional teacher is one. 


who supports organizations at all 
levels, accepts responsibility for 
leadership and attends local, state 
and national meetings. We must 
combat the apathy and complacency 
which keep us from achieving our 
full status as professional people.” 
Schools and Moral Values 

Mrs. Caldwell, reporting for the 
Educational Policies Commission on 
its recent study of moral and spirit- 
ual values, said, “The course of 
world affairs, the change in home 
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Eleanor (left) and Annette enjoy 


When Teachers Get Together 


From reports by ANNETTE JOHNSON 


life, have caused a growing con- 
cern with the responsibility of 
schools in teaching moral and 
spiritual values. Schools are teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values and 
are developing on the part of the 
pupil an ability and a willingness to 
do those things which will con- 
tribute to his moral and spiritual 
welfare.” 


She continued, “Schools are ham- 
pered somewhat by over-loads, 
crowded classrooms and a confusion 
as to what moral and spiritual values 
should be taught. Respect for the 
individual, moral responsibility, 
common consent, respect for truth, 
respect for excellence, moral equal- 
ity, brotherhood, opportunity to 
pursue happiness and spiritual en- 
richment are values to be taught. 
They cannot be taught in isolation 
by lesson plans or by semester 
courses, but by daily living. They 
should permeate the whole educa- 
tional process. The school does a 
great deal, but is always in partner- 
ship with the home, the church, the 
radio, the newspaper, the television. 
Everything that touches a child con- 
tributes to his growth in moral and 
spiritual values.” 





exhibits at Old Point Comfort 


ELEANOR ROBERTSON 


Miss Mowrey, speaking on “High 
Priorities,” said, “For teachers the 
highest priority is membership in 
our local, state and national organ- 
izations, and for the nation the 
highest priority is the welfare of its 
children. The relationship of edu- 
cation to national security must be 
shown to all lay people. Free public 
education is largely responsible for 
our use of natural resources in 
national defense, and also for the 
background and training of man- 
power used in national defense. 
Education for our times must in- 
clude thinking as well as_ the 
acquisition of facts. We must build 
schools and staff them adequately 
with trained teachers because the 
youth now in school may be reach- 
ing adulthood when the present 
state of emergency turns to crisis.” 

Discussion groups were organized 
on six problems: meeting attacks 
on education, teacher's responsibility 
in a guidance program, teacher serv- 
ices, future teachers, teaching inter- 
national relations, and democratic 
procedures in school planning. 

The first group recommended 
that teachers keep a constant pro- 
gram of constructive public relations 
underway, so that they may have 
an ally in case of unjust attacks on 


the schools. The second group 


recommended that a guidance pro- 


gram be established in all schools, 
although there was some disagree- 
ment on: the methods to be used. 


More Understanding 

Teacher services discussed were 
sick leave, teacher load, and retire- 
ment. Other problems were listed, 
but delayed for further investiga- 
tion. The group recommended that 
classroom teachers make a thorough 
study of the financial structure of 
their school system. 

The fourth group felt that future 
teacher groups are valuable, and 
that membership in the organiza- 
tion should be promoted. The group 
recommended that future teacher 
presidents be invited to state and 

[Continued on page 31] 
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IF YOU SHOULD ASK 


Does This Add Up? 


Martha Batey would retaliate with, “Do two and two make 
four?” For the teachers at Amqui School in Davidson 
County, where Miss Batey is principal, these methods work 
wonderfully well at teaching children arithmetic. 


RITHMETIC has been a 

dreaded subject for many 
students even since schools have 
been in operation. The child who 
has found arithmetic to be so hard 
is the child who has had a teacher 
who made it hard by not being very 
creative or imaginative. Dealing in 
and with the abstract is difficult for 
anyone. 

We are rapidly seeing our mis- 
takes of former times, and instead 
of hours of drill and much wasted 
time on tables and working count- 
less examples, we learn through ex- 
periences. The new methods of 
learning numbers are exciting and 
learning takes place without one’s 
knowing it. 

Real Experiences 


Recently, I walked into a_ first 
grade room and saw first-graders 
making change in a store which was 
all their own. The articles of food, 
clothing and other things with which 
they were familiar (prices up to 
$1.00) could all be bought. The 
storekeeper was on her toes, as were 
the customers—all six year olds! 

In a second-grade room a savings 
stamp project done by the childrer? 
themselves was an interesting and 
real life experience for those young- 
sters. 

A third grade class has learned to 
multiply, using decimals, without 
realizing it. Each day they work 
out their “lunch problem.” They 
have their menus and cost of each 
item before them. They know ex- 
actly how much can be bought with 
their daily allowance. In the same 
room, I saw half-pint, pint, quart 
and half-gallon containers of all 
kinds which the children had 
brought to school while studying 
liquid measure. I found round, 
square, rectangular and round pic- 
tures and articles in a collection. 
I saw twelve-inch rulers, yard sticks 
and measuring tapes there, too. I 
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know these children were having 
concrete experiences which they can 
never forget. 

They Can Understand 

A fourth grade played a baseball 
game (in season) while learning 
multiplication. Other games, made 
by the children, were used to good 
advantage. This is a far cry from 
the former “tables drill” that most 
of us experienced—but what fun 
these children have while learning! 

I watched a fifth grade estimating 
distances on the playground. Then 
I saw the actual measuring taking 
place. There were distances from 
several inches to several rods being 
estimated and then measured. To 
this group a foot, a yard, six feet, a 
rod, or even several rods, now have 
real meaning. 


Even the Bulletin Boards 


Some very excellent bulletin 
boards accompany much of this 
number learning. Both sixth and 
seventh grades have had boards pic- 
turing fractions of things, good 
silhouettes or processes in working 
problems. Children in these grades 
make many of their own daily situa- 
tions into real life problems. Dates, 
time and distances figure in many of 
these. 

One of the best bulletin boards on 
arithmetic I’ve seen was in an eighth 
grade classroom while percentage 
was being studied. All the big re- 
duction sales from 10% off to 50% off 
were featured. This same _ class, 
while studying proportion, were 
working in committees to find the 
height of the flag pole, the height of 
trees and other objects. 

Entering most of our classrooms 
is like walking into a pleasant work- 
shop for learning. Children are 
learning much about the world in 
which they live. There is much evi- 
dence of pupil planning and many 
interesting materials with which to 
work. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines in 
Golden, Colorado, had announced 
that one male student from Tennes- 
see is eligible for a scholarship for 
the academic year 1952-53. The 
scholarship exempts the student 
from payment of tuition for the reg. 
ular school year and the required 
summer field courses, but not from 
deposits or student fees. It does not 
apply to the nine-week summer 
session, and it makes no provision 
for living and personal expenses. 
However, it is worth from $425 to 
$475 a year and may remain effec- 
tive for a maximum period of four 
years. 

Applicants for the scholarship 
must satisfy entrance requirements 
as specified by the School and must 
be in the upper tenth, scholastically, 
of his high school graduating class. 
If he is attending a college or uni- 
versity, his scholastic work must be 
satisfactory. A student who is at- 
tending or has attended the Colorado 
School of Mines is not eligible for 
a scholarship. 

A candidate who is a high school 
senior should be recommended by 
his principal in writing to the Di- 
rector of the Division of Public 
High Schools, 206 War Memorial 
Building, Nashville, before July 1, 
1952. 


READING CONFERENCE 
AT CHICAGO 


The fifteenth annual Conference 
on Reading at the University of 
Chicago will be held June 25-28. 
The central theme will be “Improv- 
ing Reading in all Curriculum 
Areas.” This theme was chosen be- 
cause of the nationwide interest in 
the improvement of reading in the 
learning activities in which pupils 
engage in both elementary and high 
schools. National leaders in both 
reading and curriculum will par- 
ticipate. 

Teachers and school officers who 
are interested in the conference 
theme are invited to attend. The 
registration fee is $7.00. Copies of 
the program and directions for 
registering and securing rooms will 
be available early in May from 
William S. Gray, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 
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a thrilling 


CONTINENTAL 


Thrift-Tailored Tour 


Half the fun of a vacation trip is in planning it! So get out your maps 
and dream away! The land of your heart's desire is only a few days’ 
relaxing travel on a cool, comfortable and friendly Continental Trail- 
ways bus. Picture yourself in a setting of rugged, forested mountains, 
winding trout streams, horseback rides over scenic trails, a cracking 
log fire in the evening and friendly companionship. Or perhaps you 
crave the excitement of the big Eastern cities—the new Broadway 
shows, the famous restaurants and night clubs. Then there's the 
enchantment of Mexico—the thrills of seeing the ruins of one of the 
world's oldest civilizations, combined with the fascination of a mod- 
ern foreign country—all in an exotic tropical setting of brilliantly 
colored flowers and the music, dancing and laughter of a gay people. 
Continental has carefully planned a ‘‘Thrift-Tailored"’ tour to every 
scenic or exciting part of our United States and to Canada and 
Mexico. Accommodations are arranged in advance leaving you care- 
free to enjoy your holiday to the fullest. You'll be amazed at the 
low, all-inclusive rates designed to fit your budget. One of the 
Continental tours is just meant for you ... won't you send in the 
coupon now for a new descriptive folder... then start planning for 
one of the most thrilling adventures of your life! 


GREAT LAKES 
N AINS 
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CONTINENTAL TOURS P 
315 Continental Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 

Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours to 
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Give Latin Vitamins! 


GRACE ELMORE 


Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport 


who are adults know that 
W the vitality of any subject de- 
pends upon the number of roots 
which it sends into the life of the 
pupil. As such, Latin is really the 
core of the curriculum, for just as 
in ancient times all roads led to 
Rome, so in a modern school all 
subjects are related directly or in- 
directly to Latin. 

To you who are Latin teachers, 
this concept is not new, nor is it 
the crux of the matter under dis- 
cussion. “Give Latin Vitamins” does 
not apply to the language itself, nor 
perhaps to the methods by which 
it is taught. But there is a first 
paramount requisite for the teaching 
of Latin—to have pupils to teach. 
There has been a great falling off 
in the Latin enrollment. More and 
more schools are discontinuing the 
third and fourth years of Latin be- 
cause of insufficient interest on the 
part of pupils and parents. 


Arouse an Interest 


I speak to you as an authority 
on no phase of Latin. But we who 
teach Latin in the Kingsport High 
School have been able to maintain 
a Latin department which has 
grown with the growth of the school. 
Here are some of the devices we 
have used through the years to 
create, promote and sustain pupil 
interest in Latin. 

My strongest conviction about the 
teaching of Latin is that busy-ness 
must never be substituted for con- 
structive study and work. Latin is 
difficult for the average student and 
the conscientious teacher cannot re- 
lieve her pupils of the frequent pains 
that are inevitably involved in 
intellectual pursuits. Latin cannot 
be made easy, but it can be made 
interesting, and it can be presented 
and taught in a way that will attract 
students. I have called the devices 
I am going to discuss vitamins be- 
cause I feel sure that they are ex- 
pedients which have helped vitalize 
the study of Latin for our pupils 
and have made the subject more 
meaningful to them. 
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Vitamin A is Advertising. “It pays 
to advertise” is no more true of a 
commercial product than it is of 
Latin, and the same media serve 
for both. 

In Kingsport, the two newspapers 
are generous with space for the ac- 
tivities of the high school and the 
Latin department takes advantage 
of this fact. In the person of a pupil 
who has had a course in journalism, 
the department maintains a press- 
agent at all times. This student 
presents to the newspaper staff ac- 
tivities of the Latin department that 
seem newsworthy, and information 
concerning the department. We 
made headlines several times last 
year. Once was when the revised 
edition of Ullman and Henry’s 
Second Year Latin arrived at our 
school store and we discovered it 
was illustrated with a picture of our 
last Roman banquet. Again, two 
girls elected to build a_ solid 
mahogany model of a battering ram 
that would do credit to any expert 
cabinet maker; both the girls and 
the battering ram were featured in 
the morning and evening papers 
with an interview on the value of 
Latin and the purpose of projects. 
To advertise a rummage sale, Latin 
students dressed in Roman costumes 
mixed with the Saturday crowds and 
attracted the attention of a roving 
reporter. 


Life in the Classroom 

Pupils like to see their names in 
print, parents like to see their chil- 
dren’s accomplishments recognized, 
and younger brothers, sisters and 
friends—potential grist for the Latin 
mill—feel that a subject that makes 
newspaper headlines is worthy of 
consideration in planning their own 
high school schedules. We aspire to 
have the words Latin and classical 
become so familiar to Kingsport 
eyes and ears that Kingsport citizens 
will expect their children to elect 
the subject in high school. 

We make use of our Latin paper, 
too, as an agency for pointing out 
the value of Latin. Although the 
paper has a Latin title, its content is 





Is IT? 
Latin is a dead language, 
Dead as it can be. 


[t killed the ancient Romans 
And now it’s killing me! 


written almost entirely in English 
and so reaches a wider public than 
just the Latin department. 

I could not forgive a Latin class- 
room that did not announce in red- 
letter headlines to anyone entering 
that “Latin is taught here.” This 
room itself can make Latin throb 
with life. There are so many facts 
and ideas that a well-equipped bul- 
letin board, decorated walls and 
display cases can get over to Latin 
and non-Latin students that it would 
seem an act of gross improvidence 
not to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities these afford. 


From Grade School Upward 

One afternoon last spring, test 
papers had kept me at school until 
five o'clock. All pupils were sup- 
posed to be out of the building, so 
I was surprised to hear voices at my 
door and to see four young children 
enter my room. Without glancing 
at me, they went immediately to a 
table where projects were on dis- 
play. A boy of ten or so led the 
group and stopped before a batter- 
ing ram. “What's that?” asked the 
youngest child in the group. I was 
ready to answer, but the first boy 
said, “That’s a battering ram.” Be- 
fore I could open my mouth to 
help him out, he continued with a 
description and my best Caesar 
student could not have done better. 
The group moved on to other dis- 
plays and the leader identified one 
model after another. Then, having 
finished the tour and still ignoring 
my presence, the four children filed 
out the door. 

A week later I met the ten-year- 
old in the hall, and this time I 
stopped him with, “Where did you 
learn about battering rams?” His 
reply was gratifying. “From the 
Latin students. I go in your room 
every day or two and look at those 
things. When are you going to get 
some more?” 

That is one way Latin students 
are born. 

As in the medical field, in Latin 
there are two vitamin B’s. Vitamin 
B-1 is books. Perhaps only those 
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teachers who have stayed with Latin 
for a number of years can fully un- 
derstand the value of books as a 
supplementary agency of instruction 
and can evaluate their increasing 
importance to the classical student. 

We can translate Latin literature 
in class periods, or we can discuss 
the civilizations and circumstances 
that gave birth to literature. But no 
class period seems to be long enough 
to do both successfully. I, for one, 
cannot teach Latin literature unless 
my pupils have a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the literature. I 
cannot supply sufficient background 
for that, and textbooks are inade- 
quate. I struggled with the prob- 
lem for years and knew only frus- 
tration. Then I carried it to my 
classes. All my pupils—Stoics or 
suckers or what you will—responded 
nobly to that first brave challenge 
and Latin students have fallen in 
line ever since. They read seven 
books of collateral reading for the 
first year’s work, seven for the sec- 
ond, nine for the third and nine for 
the fourth. These are not books of 
their own choice, but books selected 
to achieve an end. 


B-2 Is Banquets 

Vitamin B-2 is Roman Banquets. 
Of all the devices we employ in 
Kingsport to promote an interest in 
Latin, the banquet has the widest 
appeal. For two months extensive 
research is done by Latin students 
to learn everything possible about 
the Roman house and its furniture, 
dress and personal ornaments, food 
and meals, amusements, customs, 
manners and the social order. Roman 
dress is worn to the banquet, Roman 
food is served, Roman customs are 
observed. 

At our last banquet, for example, 
at the end of each course, slave 
girls brought in silver finger bowls 
with rose petals floating in perfumed 
water. All the women guests were 
given a small flask of perfume to 
rub on their foreheads to prevent 
intoxication. The only touch of the 
modern world in the entire setting 
was the explosion of flash bulbs as 
photographers recorded the banquet 
on film. Those pictures were used 
in the Kingsport Times and Look 
magazine. Prominent guests in- 
cluded S. G. Brady, author of 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns, Dr. B. L. 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Fuel For Thought ! 


A switch is pulled... the great steel 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts 
the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, 
America’s railroads have made another 
efficient fuel delivery. 

From America’s productive mines 
more than 7,000,000 carloads of coal 
moved in 1951—moved to towns, cities 
and terminals across the country, wher- 
ever coal was needed for heat and light 
and power. 

While these cars were moving up- 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other 
freight cars were busy carrying liquid 
fuels to every corner of America — last 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- 


leum products for thousands of home 
and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply 
is but one of the many vital jobs that 
only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad 
system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and 
use in your everyday life and work are 
moved by America’s railroads. For the 
railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
of goods — hauling more freight more 
miles between towns and cities than all 
other kinds of transportation put to- 
gether! And you can continue to count 
on the railroads for the great job of trans- 
portation that our great nation requires! 


You'll enjoy THE y mh 1+ 
RAILROAD HOUR every ‘ 
Monday evening on NBC. 





Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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THE ARMY WAY 


PAUL L. KELLEY 
Instructor, Quartermaster School 


T has been a stimulating experi- 

ence to go from one teaching 
situation to a very different one. The 
step from a public junior high school 
to an Army school involves distinct 
changes in the intent of instruction 
so far as specific objectives are con- 
cerned. The Quartermaster School, 
for example, was organized to teach 
methods of providing and servicing 
food, clothing, and equipment for 
military personnel. It is typical of 
the Army service schools in that it 
trains men for definite Army duties. 
However, though it is a military 
organization, its mission to teach 
makes certain of its policies and pro- 
cedures worthy of consideration by 
civilian teachers. 


Teach the Teachers 


For each course given at the 
Quartermaster School, a detailed pro- 
gram of instruction setting forth the 
purpose and proposed content of 
the course is prepared. By having 
a definite set of objectives and a 
predetermined scope, it is possible 
for the instructors to prepare lessons 
which will meet the objectives most 
effectively. The program of instruc- 
tion is revised as often as changes 
in the doctrine of the Department 
of the Army and developments with- 
in the classes make revision neces- 
sary or helpful. At the end of many 
courses, the students are asked to 
make definite suggestions for the 
improvement of the instruction and 
the curriculum. 

For each hour of instruction pre- 
sented at the School, a complete 
lesson plan and a _ word-for-word 
manuscript of the instructor's ma- 
terial are prepared. The lesson plan 
is designed to guide the instructor 
by showing what to teach, when to 
teach it, and how to teach it. It is an 
outline of the main points of the 
lesson and includes questions that 
will be asked and the answers that 
are expected. It also includes state- 
ments of the time for and manner of 
using training aids. The lesson plan 
and manuscript are not meant to 
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stereotype teaching, and the best 
instructors deviate from them when 
the occasion demands; but they do 
give the opportunity to organize 
material, they serve as platform notes 
when required, and they give a 
substitute instructor the benefit of 
an expertly prepared outline and the 
substance of a lecture or conference. 


Use Many Materials 


In keeping with the current trend 
toward greater use of audiovisual 
teaching, the Quartermaster School 
provides, in addition to the perma- 
nent training facilities, a wide range 
of training equipment, devices, and 
graphic and projected aids. These 
materials, including posters, maps, 
films, and models, are made available 
to all instructors. Recently perfected 
projectors such as the new opaque 
and visual cast projectors, as well as 
the ordinary film and film strip pro- 
jectors, are provided. These make 


Training and Guidance 
Branch, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of training all new instructors 
and counseling with others in an 
effort to improve the caliber of in- 


structor 


struction. The members of this 
Branch emphasize the need to vary 
methods of teaching, to appeal to the 
greatest possible number of senses 
and interests, and to encourage stu- 
dent participation in the learning 
situation. Without expecting to turn 
out polished instructors, the mem- 
bers of the Instructor Training and 
Guidance Branch hope to lay the 
foundation for growth in good in- 
structional practices. During the 
Instructor Training courses, the stu- 
dents are given theory hours and also 
practice teaching hours requiring the 
presentation of lessons in the fields 
where the students will teach. 

In all of the instructor branches, 
an effort is made to allow instructors 
adequate time for the preparation 
and rehearsal of each lesson. As 
nearly as possible, the rehearsal in- 
cludes everything that will be done 
during the hour so that necessary 
modifications of timing and organ- 
ization may be made. At least one 
of the classrooms is open at all times 
for rehearsal purposes. 


We can learn from the Army, says this former teacher at 
Christenberry Junior High School in Knoxville. A gradu- 
ate of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Kelley is sta- 


tioned at Fort Lee, Virginia. 


it easier for the instructor to develop 
his own materials for projection. For 
example, with the opaque projector 
it is possible to show a picture or a 
book page without mounting it on 
cardboard or glass in the usual man- 
ner. Skilled projectionists are avail- 
able to show training films and film 
strips. 

The Quartermaster Technical 
Training Service cooperates with 
the School in developing training 
devices and graphic aids. Artists 
plan and produce posters and charts 
needed by the instructors. Experts 
in mechanics and woodworking de- 
velop miniature, oversize, and cut- 
away models of apparatus used in 
instruction. 

The School is organized into in- 
structor and administrative branches 
somewhat similar to the departments 
of a college. One of these, the In- 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of the School is its system of 
examination committees. Each in- 
structor branch has a group which 
appraises test questions before they 
are included in an examination. The 
selection of questions is made very 
carefully in an attempt to insure that 
each student who passes the ex- 
amination will have the basic knowl- 
edge which the course was intended 
to give him. Once the instructor 
group committee approves an ex- 
amination, it is sent to the School 
Examination Committee for final ap- 
proval. All of this is done in an 
effort to determine that every ex- 
amination is as valid and as reliable 
as it can be made. 

Once a test item has been ap- 
proved by the instructor group ex- 
amination committee, it is placed on 
an individual card and filed for 
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future use. When the item is used 
on an examination, an analysis of 
the responses made by the students 
is recorded on the back of this card. 
If on several examinations, student 
responses seem to indicate that the 
requirement is too difficult, too easy, 
or too complex, the item is revised 
and re-submitted to the group ex- 
amination committee. 

Following every examination, a 
critique is conducted during which 
the students are allowed to defend 
any of their solutions which differ 
from the School solutions. In any 
case where an agreement cannot be 
reached during the critique, the stu- 
dent is allowed to submit an analysis 
of the question and his reasons for 
thinking that his solution is correct. 
This reclama is sent to the School 
Examination Committee which re- 
views it and makes a report stating 
whether or not the student’s solution 
is accepted and giving the reasons 
for the decision. When an additional 
solution is accepted all students who 
gave that solution receive full credit 
for it. 

Learn From the Army 

There are certain elements of the 
Quartermaster School organization 
and procedure which merit con- 
sideration by civilian teachers. Many 
teachers and school systems are 
already using some or all of the 
techniques mentioned here. Others 
may find it worthwhile to adopt 
some of them. 

For example, many new teachers 
—either new to the teaching profes- 
sion or new to the subject matter— 
approach their duties without a clear 
idea of what is expected of the 
course which they are assigned to 
teach. It would seem that a state- 
ment of objectives together with a 
suggested scope or area of material 
would be of great help to such a 
teacher. The statement of objec- 
tives and scope need not stifle an 

instructor’s initiative for he will still 
be free to present supplementary ma- 
terial, and it would be of great help 
in planning effective lessons. Once 
the teacher is certain of his objec- 
tives, he should assume the respon- 
sibility of organizing his material so 
that he does the teaching which will 
achieve them. Although probably 
he will not be able to write a word- 
for-word manuscript for each hour, 
he can make clear outlines and pre- 
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Washington University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Summer School 1952 


Five Week Session 


Six Week Session 
July 28 to August 29 


June 16 to July 25 
Eight Week Session (Fine Arts and some Engineering) 


June 16 to August 8 


Extensive offerings of undergraduate and graduate courses from: The Liberal 
Arts College; The Schools of Engineering, Architecture. Business and Public 
Administration, Social Work, Fine Arts; and from Sever Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Most certification requirements for elementary and secondary teachers and for 
teachers of special education may be met. 


Workshops—Four or Six Weeks 


1) Human Growth and Development; 2) Teaching the Atypical Child; 
3) Science Education; 4) Developmental Reading, Elementary and Secondary; 
5) Arts and Crafts; 6) Human Relations. 

Workshops—Three Weeks 


1) Economic Education, June 16 to July 3. 2) Developmental and Remedial 
Reading in cooperation with St. Louis Public Schools and St. Louis University, 


June 16 to July 3. 
The St. Louis area offers many cultural and recreational opportunities. 


For complete information request a Summer School bulletin from: 


Director of Summer School, Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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pare notes to guide him and any 
teacher who substitutes for him. 

Teachers in large schools and in 
city and county systems would find 
it helpful to organize a pool of the 
training aids which they develop, 
whether they be charts, posters, 
models, or collections. School sys- 
tems should begin or continue to 
build collections of films and phono- 
graph records. Teachers and upper 
level students should be taught to 
operate the projectors which the 
school has available. The office of 
the superintendent might well in- 
clude personnel who can do typing 
and mimeographing for teachers who 
do not have the time, skill, or equip- 
ment for such work. 

An effort should be made to allow 
teachers sufficient time during the 
school day for most of their planning 
and a certain amount of rehearsing. 
The improved quality of instruction 
would more than pay for the time 
spent. Even the master of a subject 
is not likely to do bis best teaching 
unless he has had time to organize 
his material. 

Teachers might well consider as- 
sisting one another in reviewing 


examinations to make certain that 
they are fair and worthwhile. They 
can save themselves time by main- 
taining a file of good examination 
items. By recording the responses 
of students over a period of time it 
will be possible for the teacher to 
obtain a somewhat more reliable 
opinion of the value of a test item 
than if he gives it only once and 
keeps no record. This does not mean 
that the same tests will be given 
year after year, but it does mean that 
good, tried items will be the basis 
for each examination. Finally, it is 
suggested that students always be 
given the opportunity to defend the 
solutions which they reach, even 
though they do not agree with the 
solutions reached by the teacher. 
Whenever it is felt that such a policy 
is practicable, it might be well to 
allow students to appeal to a school 
examination committee. 

Only by making comparisons be- 
tween the methods he uses and the 
methods used elsewhere can a 
teacher hope to improve the quality 
of his instruction. Perhaps some of 
the suggestions made here can serve 
as a basis for such comparisons. 


N any progressive state, it is 
necessary for all citizens to be 


properly identified. Recognizing 
this fact, the State of Tennessee has 
passed certain laws regarding the 
registration of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and divorces. 

As teachers, you are concerned 
with the requirement that all chil- 
dren be six years of age on or before 
December 31 of the year they enter 
school. In order to enforce this re- 
quirement, many County Boards of 
Education require proof of the 
birthdate of a child entering school. 
The date of birth of a child can be 
proved only by a photostatic copy 
of the original of birth, a birth card, 
or a notification of birth registration 
issued by the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics, Tennessee Department of 
Public Health. 

These requirements are of extreme 
importance to you because they 
concern the children under your 
guidance. It is important for a child 
to have a pleasant entrance into 
school without delays and for the 
parent-teacher relationship to be an 
agreeable one from the start. 

You can help in this matter by 
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Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
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What teachers should know about registrations 


LEGAL PROOF 


H. P. HOPKINS 


Tennessee Department of Public Health 


teaching the facts about registration 
in your classes—especially health 
classes. Older children will be 
pleased that they can take informa- 
tion home to their parents that will 
be helpful to a younger brother or 
sister. Your interest is to give chil- 
dren a well-rounded education to 
prepare them for adult living; there- 
fore, birth registration is important, 
for it guarantees their qualifications 
for many benefits in later life. You 
can explain this requirement to par- 
ents during the pre-school round-up. 
The subject of registration can also 
be an interesting topic for discussion 
at a parent-teacher meeting during 
the year. Representatives from the 
Division of Vital Statistics are avail- 
able to aid with such discussions. 
Other important uses of the proof 
of birth dates by registration are for: 
securing employment, the right to 


s 


vote, obtaining a marriage license, 
entering military service, settlement 
of pensions, securing dependency 
benefits, etc. The attendant at birth 
is responsible for filing the birth 
certificates with the local registrar 
who in turn sends the certificates to 
the Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Tennessee Department of Public 
Health. These facts can be made of 
interest to children, specially in the 
upper grades. 

The facts about birth registration 
and the uses of the certificates of 
birth are probably the most inter- 
esting and useful information for 
school children. At the same time, 
facts concerning death, marriage, 
and divorce registration and the uses 
of these certificates will be impor- 
tant in the future to today’s children. 

Deaths must be registered to 
prove the fact of death for life in- 


surance claims, settlement of estates, 
social security benefits, and other 
practical uses. The funeral director 
or person in charge of burial is 
responsible for filing death certifi- 
cates with the local registrar who 
in turn sends them to the Division of 
Vital Statistics. Marriages must be 
registered to prove the legitimacy of 
offspring, to make payments of in- 
surance to the proper person, to 
classify draft registrants for selective 
service, to administer payments to 
wives of men in service, to prove 
legal responsibility in case of non- 
support, and to provide pension 
benefits for widows. 

Marriage certificates are filed by 
the county court clerk and are sent 
to the Division of Vital Statistics. 
Registration of divorces is necessary 
to prove the right to remarry, de- 
termine family allotments of service 
men, obtain change of name, and 
determine the legal responsibility in 
debt cases. Divorce certificates are 
filed by the chancery or circuit court 
clerk and are sent to the Division of 
Vital Statistics. 
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508 North Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


504 Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Columbia, S. C. 


502-508 Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 














SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


National Association of Ceachers Agenctes 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 


ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 
The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Over 50 years experience in teacher placement. Write us now. 


L. R. Smith, Manager. 


Opened in 1919. 
Middle Atlantic States. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 533 Genesee 
Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Since 1918, serving the South-Central, Mid-South, and South- 
western areas. M. C. Wyler, Asso. Mgr. 


C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the 


Home office, founded 1902. A half century of service to Southern 
schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and col- 
lege teachers. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 
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to 
wo) 


RESPONSIBILITY 
[Continued from page 11] 


We must ask ourselves if a proper 
share of our tax dollar is going into 
teacher salaries and the other costs 
of education. In other words, are 
our children getting a better educa- 
tional “break” than we _ had? 
Remember, we are investing in the 
future. No loving mother or father 
would think of letting a child go 
forth on a cold winter day without 


first seeing that the child was prop- 
erly clothed for such weather. Are 
we doing all we can to see that the 
same child is properly clothed edu- 
cationally for his future journey 
into the world of commerce? Our 
teachers are trying to see to it, and 
doing a magnificent job, but how 
much are we helping? 
Salute the Teacher 

I remember seeing a cartoon re- 
cently showing two mothers talking 
over the back fence on a summer 
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Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 
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Teachers Prefer 


the “Stylist” 


WEIGHT 29 LBS. COMPLETE 
Compact and light- 
weight, the Stylist can 
be carried with ease. 


SET-UP, THREAD 
- a RON 





| ews that simple! 
CENTRALIZED 
SIME ONTROLS 
Handy panel arrange- 
ment puts everything 
right at operator's 
finger tips. 














Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 


Low Cost Stylist Way! 


The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is 
acclaimed by school management, instructors and 
students alike. Management favors the Stylist’s low 
initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s easy on 
film. Instructors prefer the Stylist’s handy light 
weight, easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long 
reel showings. Students like the Stylist’s crystal-clear 
pictures—true-to-life sound...and quiet running motor. 
You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 
your school—once you compare it feature for feature 
with all others! é 
Carrying Case. 


Ampro SiyLiat 


omplete with 8” Speaker and 


“proctor °O99— 


Call or Write Your Nearest Ampro Dealer for a Demonstration: 


Nashville Products Co. 


158 Second Ave., No. 
Nashville 


Ideal Pictures 
18 S. Third St. 
Memphis 


Highland Products Co. 
720 S. Gay St. 


Knoxville 





day. One is saying to the other, “I'll 
certainly be glad when school starts. 
I don’t think I can stand Junior an- 
other day!” Take 30 or 40 Juniors, 
put them in one room and try to 
make them absorb knowledge, and 
I think you will get some idea of just 
how lucky mothers are during the 
summer. 

I proudly doff my hat to teachers. 
I don’t know how they do it. I do 
know that it is a job I wouldn't 
care to tackle day in and day out, 
year after year. Yet they do it be- 
cause they have dedicated them- 
selves to it and we should come to 
realize that they deserve a great deal 
more reward and credit than we 
have been willing to give them. 


How Can We Help? 

How can we help our children to 
achieve the ultimate in educational 
advantage? First, I think, through 
the concerted efforts of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, keeping them 
as close as possible to the fundamen- 
tal purposes upon which the organ- 
ization is founded—that of parents 
meeting with teachers for the 
primary purpose of considering the 
individual problems of the child. 

Second, get to know the teacher 
and the principal better and try to 
understand what he or she is doing 
to further extend the knowledge of 
your child. 

Third, get to know the academic 
side of your child. Encourage him 
to learn by making the process .of 
learning interesting, not an unpleas- 
ant chore to be got out of the way 
in the easiest possible manner. 
When a child asks a question at 
home that has to do with his educa- 
tion, take the time and trouble to 


| look it up if you don’t know the 


correct answer. You may learn 
something yourself in the process. 
Finally be willing to give more 


| time willingly to understanding and 





helping solve the problems of the 
educators into whose hands _ has 
been given the task of educating 
your child. Any Parent-Teacher 
Association could profitably dedicate 
its entire time to the encouragement 
of these principles and, through 
them, achieve a true justification for 
its existence. We are the guardians 
of the future. Into our hands has 
been placed an important and im- 
posing trust. Can we afford not to 
be faithful to it? 
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AVOID THE HOT WAR 
[Continued from page 9] 


not enough to stop the Kremlin 
militarily. We must also help the 
people in the critical areas of the 
world help themselves; help them 
fight the poverty, disease, and des- 
pair which are the pay dirt of Com- 
munism. We have got to help them 
improve their conditions, to the 
point at least where the Communist 
cry, “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains!” will fall on deaf ears, 
instead of ears cocked for every 
whisper promising hope. 


They Want Jobs—Not Handouts 


Some of you may think I am pro- 
posing a sort of International WPA 
which will induce these people to 
think all they have to do is hold 
their hands out to Uncle Sam. Be- 
fore I became Administrator of ECA, 
I had listened to a lot of talk, and 
read a lot of articles, about how 
lazy the Europeans were, how all 
they wanted was handouts. But 
when I got on the job, I discovered 
in a hurry that they didn’t want 
handouts; they wanted a chance to 
work; they wanted hope. The 
miracle of recovery that has taken 
place in Europe is due in great part 
to the simple fact that once hope 
re-entered their hearts, they really 
went to work. 

I estimate that $2,000,000,000— 
three-quarters of one per cent of our 
annual income—will enable us to 
carry out adequate programs of 
economic assistance in the year 
ahead. Of this, about one billion is 
needed to finish the job in Europe. 
(Incidentally, the original cost of 
the program in Europe was estim- 
ated at $17,000,000,000; the actual 
cost so far has been less than 
$13,000,000,000.) The program in 
Asia will require less than one bil- 
lion. I know of no way in which we 
can get so much for our money as 
by giving economic assistance now, 
while the new democracies in Asia 
are struggling to find a place in the 
framework of the free nations. 


Invest in the Future 


Perhaps the immediate justifica- 
tion for our assistance on this front 
is the contribution it will make 
toward stopping Communism. But 
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even if Stalin were the prince of 
peace instead of the last in the line 
of the modern dictators with lust 
for power—a man with more blood 
on his hands than any man in his- 
tory, including Adolf Hitler—even if 
his intentions were peaceful, I would 
still say that the best investment 
the United States could make 
would be to help develop the eco- 


nomically retarded countries that 
are struggling to become modern 
democracies. As a business man, I 
would consider myself very derelict 
if I did not devote one per cent of 
the income of any firm I was operat- 
ing to long-range programs of de- 
velopment of future markets. If 
we want to invest in the future 
prosperity of the United States of 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


BOBOLINK 
= BREEDING RANGE 
and 
_.... BOBOLINK 
=== WINTER RANGE 















d Bobolink 
don’t hesitate 
to cross 
tslandless 
stretch of 
ocean from 
Jamaica to 
South America 








You will be delighted with attractive 
109-page booklet called MIGRATION 
OF BIRDs sponsored by U.S. Dep’t of the 


Migration of Birds « fescinating 


Booklet- 


The booklet tells about the Mystery, 
Advantages and Origin of migration. 
It gives you the When, How and 
Where birds migrate as well 





Interior. The author is biol- 
ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. 
It is illustrated with exciting 
flight-maps by Bob Hines— 
two of which are shown here. 
At the back is a list of the 
95 different birds cited with 
common and scientific 
names; a fine bibliography 
and article on bird banding. 








as speed of flight, altitude, 
flight-routes and distances. 
The continuing study of mi- 
gration of birds is one of the 
important subjects today in 
conservation of America’s 
natural resources. 


rapes Tern in migrating 
fly 25,000 miles a year. 


If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as described above, can be had 
by writing sup’r pocuMENTS, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. 
The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. 
The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 








America, we cannot do better than 
invest three-fourths of one per cent 
of our national income in the long- 
range development of international 
markets. 

What I have been trying to say 
is that if we build up the military 
strength of the free world to a point 
where the Russians will never dare 
attack, and if we wage the peace on 
the other three fronts with vigor and 
imagination, the gang in the Krem- 
lin will find their dream of world 
conquest has gone the way of every 
dream of world conquest by every 


tyrant from Genghis Khan to Adolf * 


Hitler. 

It is odd, isn’t it, that a group of 
men in the Kremlin who have noth- 
ing to offer the world but slavery 
—and who represent a power that 
you cannot rate other than second 
class, a power whose total assets 
don’t compare with those of the 
free world, a power whose people 
are suffering the lowest standard of 
living in the world— it is odd, isn’t 
it, that this small group of men 
representing this second-class power 
has all the rest of the world trem- 
bling? 

In this country, fear of the men 
in the Kremlin and knowledge of 
their treacherous ruthlessness has 
resulted in the belief of too many 
people that we ought to attack be- 
fore we are attacked. But that is 


not the way to get where we want to 
be. That is the way to get into a 
hot, shooting war that would cost us 
a billion dollars a day—and that is 
the least important measure of the 
cost. You do not prevent a war by 
starting one. 


Action for Peace 

People everywhere want peace. 
That is a fact that shouts at you 
wherever you go on this globe. It 
is true here in America; it is true 
in Europe, true in the Middle East, 
true in India, Pakistan, and Japan. 
This yearning for peace is real. You 
can feel it wherever you go. 

We Americans now have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to 
lock arms with the other free nations 
in an irresistable march toward the 
thing we all want most—peace with 
justice, 

This program I have suggested 
is a program of action for Americans. 
We Americans like action. I think 
that the reason the _|let’s-drop-a- 
bomb-boys—those who think that 
war is inevitable anyway and we 
ought to strike first—have had so 
many followers in this country, is 
simply because we as a people like 
action. But once we press forward 
with vigor and imagination on a 
program of action for peace, the 
feeling that war is inevitable will 
disappear in thin air. If we wage 
the peace, we can win the peace. 








tions in the classroom. 





Te Superiniendeni4, Superuisonrs 
and Teachers of Tennessee: 


Throughout the recent textbook adoption program, you 
showed me and other representatives of the Charles E. Merrill 
Company many courtesies for which we want to thank you. 
It was a pleasure to present our books for your consideration, 


for we are confident that they will live up to your expecta- 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


Browder Means 
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GIVE LATIN VITAMINS 
[Continued from page 19] 


Ullman, author of our textbooks, and 
Miss Helen Jepson. The highlight 
of the evening was when Miss Jep- 
son sang for us in Latin and joined 
with all the guests in group singing 
in Latin. 


Vitamins for Interest 


Vitamin C is a Latin Club, which 
seems to me an indispensable part 
of the Latin program. Our club is 
a chapter of the Junior Classical 
League and its organization dupli- 
cates as faithfully as possible the 
organization of the Roman Govern- 
ment. 

Vitamin D is Dramatics. Drama- 
tization is the stone that kills two 
birds—it teaches certain phases of 
Latin and at the same time it pub- 
licizes Latin throughout the high 
school because all students love to 
see plays in which their friends take 
part. This year our club presented 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Final 
Appearance” (presented on the Ides 
of March), “Dido and Aeneas” and 
an original play about the value of 
Latin. 

Vitamin H is Helps. Our Latin 
department has its own record play- 
er and most of Dr. Richard Walker’s 
records for first and second year 
Latin. We use many films, film 
strips, and slides. Our pupils have 


, individual sets of vocabulary cards. 


| We use card games, cross-word 








puzzles, and some “walkie-talkie” 
Latin to add interest and enthusi- 
asm, but never to take the place 
of formal study. This year we are 
using magnetic tapes. 


Vitamins to Vitalize 

Vitamin I is Private Initiative 
Cards which I have long used to 
achieve two objectives that seem 
highly important. These cards take 
care of individual differences and 
furnish the teacher with a positive 
index to the interests and aptitudes 
of her pupils. All work recorded on 
the cards is voluntary, but does 
contribute to the semester grade. 

Vitamin J is Journals for students 
and teachers. My second year pu- 
pils all subscribe to Res Gestae. On 
the day it arrives we postpone the 
assigned lesson and sight-translate 
the whole paper, work the cross- 
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word puzzle, sing the popular song, 
and laugh at the corny jokes. I have 
been particularly gratified by the 
interest the paper arouses in the 
poorer students. 

My third and fourth year pupils 
subscribe to Auxilium Latinum, and 
we use it as a sort of supplementary 
text to: bring Latin right up-to-date. 
The Classical Journal, the Classical 
Weekiy and the Classical Outlook 
are almost as essential to me in 
teaching secondary Latin as_ the 
textbook I use. 


Models and Notebooks 


Vitamin M is Models. With so 
much stress being put on visual aids 
as educational essentials today, sure- 
ly models have come into their own. 
The back of my room looks like a 
Roman museum, but every day from 
six to sixty pupils linger there. Every 
implement of warfare Caesar used 
has a “reasonable facsimile” in my 
room, and my chief disciplinary 
problem is to keep my homeroom 
boys from staging a battle every 
day. 

Vitamin N is Notebooks. Any 
pupil in my class may be forgiven if 


he leaves his textbook at home, but 
to forget a notebook is the unpardon- 
able sin. Latin notebooks are 
started early in the first year, and 
carried over through the senior year. 
I have yet to find a four-year student 
who, even twenty years later, is 
willing to part with the wealth of 
information he has stored in his 
Latin notebook. 

Vitamin P is Perspective. It has 
been said that a new illiteracy is 
emerging in America today—the 
illiteracy of those who can read and 
write but are unable to appraise 
living history or offer informed con- 
tributions to the decisions America 
must make, the illiteracy of those 
who exist in the second half of the 
twentieth century, but do not par- 
ticipate in it. Perspective is a far 
reaching view in which things ap- 
pear in their proper relation to each 
other. As such, it is one of the ulti- 
mate objectives of the study of 
Latin. 

Vitamin Q is Questions. “A ques- 
tion a day keeps ignorance away,” 
and all pupils are required to answer 
fifty questions in their notebooks. 
Vitamin S is Song. Next to a ban- 


quet, songs in Latin have the wid- 
est appeal and can be tucked into 
any spare minute of the class period. 
Latin students do all their caroling 
at Christmas in Latin. 


Vitamin T is Themes. Themes 
are a device no longer used by many 
teachers, but students in college 
frequently write to thank me for 
that one theme they were required 
to write for second, third, and 
fourth year Latin. Fifteen pages 
of documented material with eight 
authorities is a minimum require- 
ment for themes on Caesar, Cicero 
and Virgil, but few pupils bring in 
a minimum offering. 

Vitamin W is Latin Week. Be- 
ginning with Rome's birthday in 
April we celebrate a full week of 
Latin activities. I think Latin Week 
was a stroke of genius on the part 
of some friend of Latin. 


The vitamins I have discussed are 
devices that we have used in Kings- 
port for a sufficient number of years 
to lead us to believe that some of 
them, anyway, have been instru- 
mental in helping us at least main- 
tain the status quo. 








Adopted on the Multiple List 


éo TENNESSEE...... 
Science for Modern Living 
by 


Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


Attractive format 
Up-to-date content 
Beautiful Illustrations 


J. Minor Stuart, Representative 


f. 4. Lippincott Company 


Chicago 





pe | lo | seer a nye Eree Book | 
Ee erro e Book 2 
AROUND THE CLOCK 00. Book 3 
pie 2 OF | ec eeeeneees Book 4 
THROUGH THE SEASONS ................. ... Book 5 
BENEATH THE SARS |...2cx................ Book 6 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE ...... ... Book 7 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE .............. Book 8 
USING MODERN SCIENCE ................. Book 9 


Philadelphia 








Among the many fine textbooks for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades, published 
by the Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., are 
these widely popular, thoroughly classroom- 
tested, highly successful teaching tools: 


In Arithmetic—the IROQUOIS NEW STAND- 
ARD ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition, by Pat- 
ton and Young. A complete program from the 
first grade through the eighth. A series noted 
for its teachableness. 


In History—EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
(Grade 5), LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, 
(Grade 6), and THE STORY OF OUR AMERI- 
CA (Grade 7), by Southworth and Southworth. 
New, modern, colorful. Presents living history 
by authors famous for their ability to write for 
the young American. 


In Science—SCIENCE AND YOU (Grade 7), 
LIVING WITH SCIENCE (Grade 8), and OUR 
SURROUNDINGS (Grade 9, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston. Attractively illustrated, 
fascinating, up-to-date, and full of excellent 
teaching aids. 


Representative for Tennessee 


T. A. Passons Box 329, Sparta 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


2500 FILMS Recent Examples 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Life and work of Ed- 
ward Weston, illus- 
trated with his view 
of geographical fea- 
tures of California. 


TANGLEWOOD 
STORY 


Scenes of the Tang- 
lewood Music Fes- 
tival, the school, 
and  Koussevitsky 
conducting the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 































ae | 


Family life and activi- 
ties of rural youth, 
highlighted by 4-H 
Club competition. 


3 


How Colorado River 
was dammed for power 
and water supply, and 
how it is administered. 

















cr 
| UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 37 
| Producers of CASTLE FILMS 
1445 Perk Ave., New York 
I Send me your 1952 Catalog. 
| Add me to your regular mailing list. 
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You Can Do Anything! 


OU can do anything that needs 
to be done. Incredible? Not 
at all! How? 


The answer is simple—so simple, 
in fact, that we pass it up. It is just 
this: secure the help of your parents, 
the greatest single resource of any 
school, of any community. Let them 
in on what the school is trying to 
do and, if it is worthwhile, don't 
worry! It will be done. 

A year ago, the Clarksville Board 
of Education added a speech and 
hearing teacher to its staff to in- 
augurate the special education pro- 
gram. She was confronted with the 
need for a survey to find where her 
services were needed most. The en- 
tire school population of some 3,100 
white and Negro: children should 
have hearing tests. And at least the 
elementary grades should have 
speech testing. 

This could be done by one person. 
But medical follow-up would be de- 
layed and the formation of speech 
classes would be delayed, too. The 
teacher, feeling that parents are far 
more interested than we think often, 
was certain that the answer to her 


| problem lay with them. So she took 


the problem to the Committee on 
the Exceptional Child of the Ele- 
mentary School PTA. 

This committee, with a civic- 
minded business man and his wife as 
co-chairmen, went to work. They 


BERTHA H. FARMER 
Clarksville 


secured the services of two dozen 
of the most alert women in the com- 
munity—young mothers who are 
accustomed to getting things done. 
The whole group met in three ses- 
sions for training by the teacher in 
audiometer testing techniques. Then 
they came to school in pairs to prac- 
tice what they had learned. This 
freed the teacher for speech testing. 

The Negro schools also furnished 
volunteers who were trained to use 
the audiometer. 

The mothers were happy in the 
work they did for their own chil- 
dren. They worked like women in- 
spired! The job was done within a 
month, and the program was sold 
to the whole school population. The 
teacher was then ready to do retest- 
ing, make referrals, secure medical 
follow-up, and organize speech 
classes. 

The new speech and hearing pro- 
gram still is a topic of conversation 
around the supper table and at 
bridge parties. Mothers still call to 
express appreciation, and doctors 
have taken note of the program. Our 
parents feel that the program is 
theirs because they participated in 
getting it started. 

If you really want something 
done, try this plan. It worked for 
us! 





A MOTHER MEDITATES 
[Continued from page 10] 
where. Some of the greatest persons 
of all ages have been teachers. They 
were great teachers because their 
leadership came from a deeply culti- 
vated spiritual life—“no one can 
teach more than he is.” A good 
teacher will give the child confidence 
in himself and in his ability to learn. 
Through merited recognition and 
praise the child develops self-respect 

and assurance. 

Every parent is eager for his child 
to develop the social skills, to de- 
velop an appreciation of the beau- 
ties that surround him, to learn to 
create beauty. He needs teachers 
who have the ability to interpret 
these enriching experiences to him. 


For effective guidance, there must 
be a mutual understanding between 
the teacher and the parent, a respect 
for the role each one plays, a real- 
ization that neither can replace the 
other. 


Dear me! I must quit this day- 
dreaming. Those cookies are ready 
to come out of the oven! The chil- 
dren will be home from school any 
minute and four hungry “live wires” 
will keep me on the jump for the 
next hour or two. I wonder what 
I would do if I had thirty-five to 
think about, as Jackie’s teacher has. 
But she does remarkably well. | 
think she and the other teachers 
are like most of us parents—we are 
all doing the best we can while we 
are learning to do better. 
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LOOk, HEAR, NOW! 


DOROTHEA PELLET 


Films are 16mm, black and white, sound, 
classroom-tested, and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you 
cannot locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett in 
care of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will be 
forwarded to the producers. 


THE EasTER SEASON 
10 min., color, Coronet Films 

Pictured in the film “when the sun 
breaks out of its winter shell,” we learn 
the origin of the word Easter and how to 
predict the day on the calendar. We trace 
the traditional Easter preparations and 
celebrations, ages old and the world over, 
to modern observances at home, at school, 
and at non-sectarian church. Easter is 
shown as a time of happiness, new life, 
and celebration. The film’s high sensory 
value adds to eye-appealing photography 
and ear-pleasing voice of the narrator, 
appropriate music and sound effects, as 
words and pictures suggest, feel, and 
smell and taste. Children are asked to 
sing with the film and when they exclaim, 
“We've done that, too!” they sense their 
belonging as heirs to a great cultural heri- 
tage. It is a film to feel as much as to 
see and hear and little children (as well as 


older ones) like the feeling. 


Wuat Tme™ Is Ir? 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Your class, learning basic concepts of 
telling time, is asked to answer questions 
and practice telling time with the film’s 
story. Barbara’s birthday party, her dream 
of the big clock and the half and quarter 
hours, telling time by fives with the old 
alarm clock, the candles on the cake, and 
the special gift, add to learning with fun 
and interest. Children see why people 
need to know the time of day, see related 
ideas of days of the week and months of 
the year. A film to use with children, and 
to give suggestions of ways to vary repeti- 
tion and sustain motivation. 


CHEATING: THE BULLY 
10 min. each, Young America Films 

This “Discussion Problems in Group 
Living” series sets in story situations prob- 
lems common to youth. The films con- 
clude with “What do you think?” Class 
discussion thus stimulated gives learning 
experience through clarifying ideas and 
forming and testing value judgements. 
Now, add to this pattern the under-the- 
skin thrust of a film as well-directed and 
sensitively photographed as CHEATING 
and see the powerful result. Children in 
upper elementary grades saw why John 
cheated, how he might have planned his 
activities and avoided the need, how 
Mary might have really helped. Junior 
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and senior high students added sugges- 
tions to regain group acceptance. Sym- 
pathy for the actors did not condone their 
acts but did bring to first hand analysis 
the feelings and values concerned. In 
Tue Butty the story situation is more in- 
volved in social skills, and children feel 
the problem of group responsibility for 
the anti-social person. These films en- 
courage free discussion of topics uncom- 
fortably near the students, as did THE 
Outsmwer, OTHER PEOPLE'S PROPERTY, 
and OrHer PEopLe’s FEELINGS. 


New Too.s ror LEARNING 


20 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

What have we done for youth? This 
film cites advancement of national pro- 
ductivity through use of superior tools in 
business and industry and compares use 
of better learning tools for more effective 
education. Shows actual classroom use of 
better communication media—all the au- 
dio-visual materials, with emphasis on 
special value of films. Different types of 
movies are seen used with six age and 
interest levels, with related learning activi- 
ties. Show to community groups, legisla- 
tive committees, board of education 
members, school administrators and 
teachers—those in service and those in 
training. 





PEABODY PRESENTS 
LECTURE COURSE 


As a part of the 1952 summer pro- 
gram, Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville is presenting a special 
course in the study of contemporary 
literature that will draw on the ex- 
perience and opinion of practicing 
writers and critics. Guest lecturers 
will include John Mason Brown, 
drama critic for THE SarurDAY ReE- 
VIEW OF LITERATURE; Alfred Leland 
Crabb, author of several novels; 
Archibald MacLeish, Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Harvard, author of the Pulitzer 
Prize poem, “Conquistador,” and 
formerly Librarian of Congress; Jesse 
Stuart, poet and short story writer; 
and Edward Weeks, editor of THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Six lectures will be open to the 
public. Twelve additional lectures 
have been arranged for the benefit 
of students and auditors in the class 
in Contemporary Literature con- 
ducted by Professor William J. 
Griffin. The series is scheduled 
from June 16 to July 17. 





Tennessee 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
®@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 














YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 








° ONE RESERVATION 

¢ COMPLETELY PLANNED 
* LOW COST AND 

¢ CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


TOUR TO 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland 
... Yellowstone Park. See... 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone ... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You’ll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado . ° 
beautiful DENVER, massive 
mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York . . . the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN BUSLINES, INC. 

















616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, ill. 
Please send FREE folders checked above. 
NAME. 

STREET. sb 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The advertising coupons in your maga- 
zine offer some excellent material which 
has been prepared especially for you. This 
column gives only a partial list of the 
many attractive offerings to be found in 
this issue. The coupon below is for your 


convenience in ordering. 


55. Set of Seven Wall Charts on Railroad 
Transportation—Each 22 x 34 inches, 
(file molded to 8% x11) and printed 
in color. Text and pictures tell story. 
Teaching unit suggestions for teach- 
ers. Chart titles: Going Places by 
Rail, Railroads and the Community, 
Railroads and National Defense, Rail- 
roads and Industry, Railroads and the 
American Life, How Railroads Serve 
and Railroads and World Trade. 
Available one set per classroom. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


56. Posture Posters set of 7-designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining helpful posture. 
(American Seating Company ) 


57. Picture folder of famous composers. 
The pictorial view of 49 great figures 
in music, from the 16th century to 
the present, has been issued in a new 
format. Many of the composers’ por- 
traits have been changed to bring out 
to the best advantage the appearance 
and personality of the subject. Seven 
composers have been dropped from 
the new issue, and 14 who have been 
recognized more widely in recent 
years, some of them contemporary, 
have been added. One copy only to 
a teacher. (RCA Victor) 


58. School Master folder completely de- 
scribes this newest member of the 
SVE projector family and suggest 
ways it may be used most effectively 
within the large or the small school. 
In color. Illustrated. (Society for 
Visual Education ) 


bo 


43. 


45. 


59. 


61. 


67. 


68. 


0. 


The Genie Story—A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school- 
boy the part that coal plays in our 
daily lives. (Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute ) 


A Spring Supplement to the 1951-52 
EB Films Catalog lists and describes 
90 new titles that are released now or 
will be released later in the spring, 
summer or fall. If you have a sound 
projector and are using classroom 
films in your school you will want the 
Supplement. 


How to Increase Reading Skills is a 
16-page booklet which outlines four 
steps which teachers have found 
helpful on this problem. Techniques 
suggested are useful only above the 
primary level. (Webster Publishing 
Company ) 


Vacation tour folders outlining itiner- 
aries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, 
the Historic East, Golden California 
and Colorful Colorado. (American 
Buslines ) 


Folders describing trips offered by 
the Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Cargo-Passenger Ships. Indicate in- 
terest in (a) World-Wide Service; 
(b) Puerto Rico; (c) Pan-Atlantic 
Coast-Wide Service between New Or- 
leans and Boston; (d) Arrow Line 
Coast to Coast between San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 


Supplement No. 1 to catalog “U. S. 
Government Films for School and In- 
dustry” issued by United World Films. 
The original catalog plus the supple- 
ment describes more than 2,500 U. S. 
Government films and filmstrips that 
are sold under Government contract 
by United World Films. 


Folder on Thrift Tailored Vacation 
Tours will show you vacation trips to 
all the thrilling places in America, 
with full details on what you will see. 
Whether you are going by bus or not, 
you will find this folder helpful in 
selecting your vacation spot for 1952. 
(Continental Tours ) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


enclosed for each item checked. 
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TEACHERS GET TOGETHER 
[Continued from page 15] 


regional meetings and that an ex- 
change of ideas between groups be 
encouraged. 

International understanding can 
be promoted by a wider use of 
exchange teachers, soldiers, and 
Junior Red Cross personnel, the 
fifth group said. It recommended 





the best information... 
Stop at 


DINKLER HOTELS 
in the South 
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that more information be provided 
all teachers. In the sixth group on 
democratic procedure in _ school 
planning, the conclusions indicated 
that if teachers are willing to do 
their part in planning, most admin- 
istrators are willing to accept their 
recommendations. Possibly the fail- 
ure to accept responsibility on the 
part of teachers results from lack 
of understanding and _ techniques. 
Classroom teachers must be respon- 
sible for selecting persons to serve 
in this capacity who will represent 
them well. 


To Williamsburg 

Interspersed with all the profes- 
sional discussion were enjoyable 
social interludes. The Tennesseans 
found the Chamberlain Hotel a 
beautiful setting, particularly the 
Roof Garden overlooking the James 
River. On the first evening of the 
conference, teachers from eleven 
states became better acquainted 
over the punch bowl at the “Meet 
Each Other” reception. 

For most of the teachers, the real 
highlight of the conference was a 
visit to historical Williamsburg, 
where they saw the Governor's 
Palace, the Capitol Building, and 
William and Mary College—the 
oldest college in the United States. 
The ever-present notebook and 
pencil were used more there, prob- 
ably, than in Old Point Comfort. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers will meet nationally at the 
time of the NEA Convention in 
Detroit. The date and place of the 
next Southeastern Regional meeting 
will be announced in the fall. Your 
representatives at this year’s meet- 
ing urge that more teachers from 
Tennessee plan to attend. 





GEOGRAPHERS MEET 
IN WASHINGTON 


The National Council of Geo- 
graphy Teachers will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on August 6-7 at the Statler Hotel. 
The meeting will be in connection 
with the 17th Congress of Inter- 
national Geographical Union which 
will also meet at the Statler Hotel 
August 8-15, 1952. The theme of 
the meeting is “Understandings 
Necessary for Political, Economic 
and Social Survival and Progress of 
Free People.” 

















Freighter Voyages 
OCEAN TRAVEL AT ITS 
INFORMAL BEST! 


GULF/PUERTO RICAN 
SERVICE 


Sailings from New Or. 

A? leans each Thursday, 

arriving San Juan follow- 

ing Tuesday. Return trips 

“ every Friday to Mobile. 

Tours available in Puerto Rico. Rates: 

$100.00 One Way, $180.00 round trip, 
plus tax, 


COASTWISE 


Convenient weekly sched- 

ule, both north and south 

bound, between East coast 
=. and Gulf ports. Gulf Ports 
to New York, rate, $120.00 one 
way, plus tax. New Orleans to 
Tampa and return Mobile, $85.00, 
plus tax. 
When you sail Waterman Class you will 
discover the complete relaxation and 
freedom of freighter life. No mode of 
travel quite like it! Modern American 
Flag C-2 Cargo-Passenger Ships, fares 
include meals, berth in two-berth state- 
foom. Write for colorful descriptive folder. 


Wldbioncene 


STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
1 Saint Joseph Street, Mobile 13, Alabame 








Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent positions listed, East and 
South, at attractive salaries. Write, telling 
about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore |, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 




















SILVER LINING 
CHENILLE LETTERS 
Write for Catalog 


Som territ 
Louis E. Stlz & Bro. bo. 


155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 





$1 





Teacher's Bookshelf . 


On Hawaii 

Social studies teachers may not yet 
have faced the problem, but they must 
sooner or later come to grapple with the 
complex business of whether or not 
Hawaii should become the 49th state in 
the Union. Arguments have been argued, 
pro and con, and great speeches made 
for both. Finally, the Hawaii Statehood 
Commission has compiled the history, 
premises, and essential facts on the state- 
hood movement in a small book called 
Hawau, U.S.A. AND STATEHOOD. Paper- 
bound and well illustrated, the book nat- 
urally takes sides in the argument. But 
it is remarkably objective, for all that. 

Copies are available from Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, P. O. Box 3775, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


And ’Rithmetic 

For the first time, we have seen time 
zones all rigged up like a merry-go-round 
and spotlight, and they make sense. We 
found the illustration in Everypay GEN- 
ERAL MATHEMATICS, two books created 
in the classroom to meet the needs of 
high school teachers. Book One concen- 
trates on basic concepts, including con- 
siderable practice in measurement and 
reconditioning arithmetical skills. Book 
Two delves a little deeper, emphasizing 
the work done in shop and mechanical 
drawing, applications to science, aviation, 
and statistics. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF BETTER BUSINESS 
presents the practical arithmetic needed by 
everyone in daily life. Part one reviews 
the fundamental processes and gives basic 
information and practice in interest and 





graphs. Part two teaches the arithmetic 
used in buying, selling and pricing goods; 
commissions, discounts, commercial bank- 
ing, exchange, installment contracts, sav- 
ings, investments, insurance, business 
ownership and taxation. Sounds very use- 
ful to us. 

Both these texts are published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 


More Arithmetic 


Mr. Walter Wilson Hart is staying busy 
these days, it would seem, writing mathe- 
matics textbooks. Latest arrivals are 
MATHEMATICS IN ACTION in the third 
edition, authored by Mr. Hart and Lora 
D. Jahn; Prange Geometry by Mr. Hart; 
and Sotm Geometry by Hart and Veryl 
Schult. Teachers who have used a Hart 
textbook need no introduction to the 
clarity of his presentation or the orderli- 
ness of the text. Those who have not used 
one should take advantage of the first 
opportunity to examine these excellent 
texts. 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, Book I[— 
$2.12, Book II—$2.24, Book III—$2.40. 
Sot Geometry, $3.40 All published 
by D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 








History for Children 


Every child is curious about his coun- 
try, but not every one is fortunate 
enough to have a colorful, interesting, 
history book to tell him about it. 
AMERICA, LAND OF FREEDOM, by Hart- 
man, Ball and Nevins, is such a_ book. 
Primarily a social history, it does not 
slight the economic and political facets. 
From the discovery of America to the 
United Nations, the book is planned to 
give children an understanding of what it 
means to be an American, and a feeling 
of responsibility for upholding the ideals 
that have made America great. 

This new second edition includes a 
unit on the changing world conditions, 
the United Nations at work, and _post- 
war problems. Content goes right up to 
July, 1951, including the Korean peace 
talks. Well illustrated, one point of par- 
ticular interest is the time line charted 
at the end of each unit to clarify the 
sequence of historical events. 

AMERICA, LAND OF FREEDOM is pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company, at 
$3.60 each. 





EARL G. ROUTON 

On Saturday, March 15, Tennes- 
see lost one of education’s finest 
allies when Earl Routon was killed 
in an automobile accident. 

Mr. Routon had served for sev- 
eral years as state representative of 
Silver Burdett Company. He repre- 
sented Henry County in the State 
Legislature last year. A former 
teacher himself, he never lost sight 
of the problems of the schools and 
he gave himself unstintingly to work- 
ing toward their solution. 
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ville. Harlow Publishing Company 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952... it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 


farming has led the way to this change! 


Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 


vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record . . . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 
ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That’s a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, 
Illinois 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use... 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 











FIRST TERM — June 16- July 19 
SECOND TERM —July 21-August 23 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSE 











